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THE ETHICS OF SOCRATES. 


HE beginnings of ethics as a branch of human science it has 
been customary to trace to Socrates; and while any point 
of departure is bound to be arbitrary to some extent, since 
written history does not record a time when men showed no 
tendency whatever to reflect on the problems of conduct, there 
are good reasons for the usual procedure. It is true, at least, 
that it was Socrates who inspired the first efforts to think system- 
atically about the moral life in a form that had historical con- 
tinuity and a pervading influence upon all subsequent specu- 
lation. 

Unfortunately, however, when we come to settle accounts with 
the available evidence, the features of the historical Socrates and 
the character of the services which he performed to ethical 
thought are left exceedingly uncertain and obscure. There is an 
abundance of testimony such as it is; only the testimony does not 
hang together. Our two main authorities are Xenophon and 
Plato; and a colorless description may indeed be framed on which 
the two agree. It is safe to take for granted that Socrates was a 
man who exerted a large influence upon the life of his day through 
notable personal qualities; that he was conspicuously self-con- 
trolled and temperate in character, and fearless in his speech and 
conduct; that he devoted himself not to politics but to private 
conversation and debate, in which he showed a keen and powerful 
mind, and a moral insight, that attracted the younger men in 
particular; and that it was problems of conduct that interested 
him rather than the scientific speculations that hitherto had 
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chiefly engaged Greek thinkers. But when any attempt is 
made to clothe with flesh and blood these very general and 
abstract statements, it becomes at once apparent that, as concrete 
personalities, the Socrates of Plato and the Socrates of Xenophon 
are very far apart. Most readers have, or think they have, a clear 
and fairly consistent picture of the man. But the picture comes 
from Plato, whose gifts as an artist have fixed what probably 
will always be in the popular mind the Socratic type; and if 
Plato has created what to any appreciable extent is a fancy 
portrait, a question at once arises about our right to accept any 
features of this portrait in particular. Accordingly it becomes 
quite necessary to start with an attempt to evaluate the main 
sources from which our knowledge of Socrates is derived. 

No one would be inclined to dispute that, of the two, Plato is 
the more capable witness if only we can rely upon his good 
faith. He was better acquainted with Socrates personally and 
with Socrates’ most intimate friends; and he was far and away 
the more competent philosophical mind. Nevertheless it has 
been Xenophon’s testimony that the majority of modern scholars 
have preferred. Few of them, indeed, have been thoroughgoing 
in this preference; they have borrowed traits from Plato whenever 
it has suited their convenience, without any too great a regard 
for consistency at times. But so far at any rate as Socrates’ 
peculiar contribution to ethics is concerned—if in this form it 
can still be called a contribution—Xenophon rather than Plato 
has been taken as the more reliable witness. 

The reason for this preference in general—apart from a belief 
that it is borne out by the very scanty evidence that Aristotle 
supplies—is the fact that Plato is felt to be quite capable of 
creating the character of Socrates out of whole cloth; and, if we 
do thus take the Platonic Socrates as a figure so highly idealized 
as to become to all intents and purposes a character of fiction, 
the discrepancies will of course have found a solution. It is the 
easier to suppose this in that everybody admits that Plato’s 
dialogues cannot by any chance be regarded as literal reports, 
but are, to some extent at least, artistic constructions; and in the 
later dialogues, at any rate, he unquestionably does attribute 
things to Socrates that go beyond all historical probability. And 
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along with this goes the less legitimate reason that critics have 
plainly often been overimpressed by the matter-of-factness of 
Xenophon's account, and have assumed too readily that, as 
between commonplaceness and artistic distinction, the former is 
more likely to be closer to the facts. 

There seems, however, no apparent reason why a spirit of 
caution should be abandoned when we pass from Plato to 
Xenophon. To begin with, if Plato is an artist, Xenophon is 
confessedly an apologist. It is not historical truth at which he 
is aiming first of all. He is an advocate, concerned to clear the 
name of Socrates of the charge of being an irreligious and im- 
moral influence in the state; and, with a pious purpose such as 
this, a writer not only is not bound to be overscrupulous about 
strict accuracy, but is really under obligations to tidy up his 
material somewhat. And, as a matter of fact, it is difficult to 
see how one is to escape the conclusion that Xenophon, no more 
than Plato, can be trusted for bringing us into contact with the 
actual words that Socrates uttered. That he had reminiscences 
to draw upon is probable. But that he should have been able 
to report with anything like literalness the many long speeches 
which he retails is in the nature of things altogether unlikely, 
especially when we remember that it was a recognized con- 
vention for historical writers to put speeches into the mouths of 
their characters. 

It is worth noting that there are two distinct methods which 
Xenophon adopts. On the one hand, there are brief sayings of 
Socrates, brief historical anecdotes, and brief statements by 
Xenophon himself that Socrates held such and such views. 
Here there is on the whole no sufficient ground for denying that 
Xenophon often had, or supposed he had, something like distinct 
recollections to go upon, especially since some of these more 
casual utterances have a pith and pungency that seem to bring 
us into contact with a real personage. 

But, along with these, there are also numerous more elaborate 
conversations which every reasonable consideration goes to show 
were framed by Xenophon himself to illustrate or enforce the 
conception of Socrates and his teaching which he believed himself 
justified in holding. Not only are these conversations too long 
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and detailed to be vouched for by memory, but they are almost 
invariably lacking in intellectual distinction; the reasoning is 
confused and sometimes puerile, and the conclusions for the 
most part painfully commonplace. It is possible in some cases 
that the conversation is based on fact. It may very well, for 
example, have been within Xenophon’s knowledge that Socrates 
had composed a quarrel between two brothers; and a few anec- 
dotes, like that of his advice to Aristarchus, have a rather 
convincing ring. But that the actual words attributed to him 
are anywhere more than a natural attempt to dramatize the 
incident is inherently unlikely. And in other cases this em- 
broidering and dramatizing of the somewhat meagre details of 
Xenophon’s knowledge probably extends to the entire con- 
versation ; indeed, Xenophon at times almost says as much when 
he passes from brief and summary statements to inferences from 
these, or to an attempt at their concrete illustration. That the 
name of Euthydemus, in particular, represents a literary device 
rather than a source of genuine reminiscences, seems almost 
certain. This is plainly evident in the chapter where Socrates, 
in a most un-Socratic way, defines for his benefit a number of 
ethical terms;? and the manner in which the conversations with 
him—the longest one taking place with no witnesses present— 
form a crude sort of plot, wherein the young man’s aloofness and 
self-conceit is converted into a spirit of humble discipleship 
suited to the further reception of Socratic teachings, is much 
more suggestive of fiction than of fact. 

While it is not necessary to suppose, then, that Xenophon’s 
account of Socrates is intentionally misleading, or that he has 
no first-hand knowledge on which to base his apologia, the habit 
of quoting uncritically as evidence any statement that he happens 
to ascribe to Socrates is a most unfortunate one; and we cannot 
safely use him as a standard by which to condemn Plato when- 
ever Plato’s testimony disagrees. On the whole, the a priort 
probability lies on the other side; the testimony of a close and 
competent disciple has naturally the right of way. Even the 
appeal to Plato’s artistic interest really points in this direction 
rather than the other. The more we grant that Plato was artist 


1 Memorabilia, III, 8, 8; IV, 2, 1; 5, 1; 6, 1. 
2 IV, 6. 
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enough to have created, had he chosen, a new and fictitious 
character under the historic name of Socrates, the less reason 
there is for thinking he would actually have done this; from a 
true artist in Plato’s day it is a much more realistic treatment 
that we should naturally have looked for, and not one that has 
transformed its original almost beyond recognition. And, in 
this connection, there is another curious fact that deserves 
attention. There is in existence a third and independent portrait 
of Socrates in his earlier days—that drawn by Aristophanes in 
the Clouds. This third portrait, while it has significant points 
of contact with that of Plato, is totally irreconcilable with the 
Socrates of Xenophon. And if, accordingly, we insist on taking 
the latter as a standard, we must suppose that Aristophanes also, 
wishing to present a notable Athenian character on the stage, 
first altered the character so completely that little but the name 
was left to identify it to his audience. That two such con- 
summate artists as Aristophanes and Plato should both have 
adopted so unusual a method in dealing with the same con- 
temporary, is to strain the probabilities too far. 

In turning now to a closer consideration of the facts at our 
disposal, we are fortunately in a position to be reasonably confi- 
dent of a starting point. There is a consensus of evidence that 
Socrates’ teaching centered about the fundamental proposition 
that virtue is knowledge, along with the related claim that the 
virtues are all in essence one, and that no man does wrong 
voluntarily, but only through ignorance. Just what interpreta- 
tion these general statements are to bear, however, is another 
and more difficult matter. And any interpretation must be an 
arbitrary one until some background is provided in the shape of 
an estimate of Socrates’ intellectual characteristics and interests. 

There are certain features in the intellectual portrait of 
Socrates which, as a matter of fact, nearly everyone accepts as 
historical; though it is seldom clearly recognized how almost 
exclusively it is to Plato, rather than to Xenophon, that the 
picture is due. On the very lowest terms, this Platonic Socrates 
stands out as a man in whom, against a background of strong 
moral convictions, there plays a quick, ironical, penetrating, 
sceptical intellect, always on the alert for absurdities and ready 
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to track them down wherever they may lead; and a man who, 
moreover, directs this same irony against himself as well, and, 
far from professing to be a source of wisdom, neglects no oppor- 
tunity of insisting that he knows nothing whatever except his 
own lack of knowledge, and that his office is simply that of 
midwife in assisting at the birth of thoughts in other men. 

If we take seriously the outstanding features here—and they 
appear not only in the discussions in which Socrates is depicted 
as engaging, but, what is more important, in the outright state- 
ments where there is most reason to suppose that Plato intends, 
if anywhere, to tell the truth—we are led to certain conclusions 
which are not always kept sufficiently in mind. In this light 
Socrates reveals himself not as first of all an ethical theorist 
aiming at a scientific definition of the moral concepts, but as a 
reformer of a peculiar sort. We are overlooking the essential] 
point in Plato, if we fail to keep well in the foreground the 
explicit assertion that, following the incident of the oracle at 
Delphi, Socrates conceived of his life as devoted to a special 
task in the service of the God and of the state. This service was, 
to awaken the citizens of Athens to the need of a real examination 
of the ends and ideals they supposed themselves to be accepting, 
by convincing them that they were by no means the wise and 
superior persons they were accustomed to assume, and by 
securing thus a sound starting point for the growth of true 
wisdom. This particular moral purpose Socrates declares 
solemnly before his judges is the key for understanding his life. 

There is perhaps no better way of conveying the point here 
than by an expressive modern phrase. Socrates was the first 
great expert in ‘debunking.’* It was the absurdity of human 
pretensions that chiefly caught his eye in every class of society 
about him—statesman, artist, artisan—and he made it his life- 
work to puncture these pretensions, and force men to the un- 
congenial task of an honest self-analysis. It is to this that 
Plato makes Socrates himself ascribe the hostility that issued 
in his condemnation—a statement which, following the decision 
of the judges, can hardly be suspected of any levity or tendency 
to quibbling such as might perhaps be thought discoverable in 
the earlier part of his defence. It is no doubt true that more 
* Cf. Alcibiades’ remark, Symposium, 216. 
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than personal pique lay back of the action of the judges—in 
particular, the feeling that Socrates was somehow really dangerous 
to the Athenian democracy. But there is no real contradiction 
here. One has only to look about him to realize that to turn the 
sceptical intelligence upon the solid conventional reputations and 
estimates of worth that impress the average man, and to en- 
courage any tendency to think freely and for oneself, is to lay 
the ground for just the charges that assailed Socrates; one is an 
enemy of sound morality and of the Constitution, a danger to 
the immaturity of youth, and doubtless an atheist at heart. 
This spirit of ridicule directed toward pretences and unrealities 
represents a familiar human type; Socrates differs from the 
ordinary satirist only in having a more intense personal back- 
ground of moral! conviction. In attacking human futilities, it 
was not their intellectual absurdity alone that influenced him, 
but their inadequacy to his own strong sense of values; he was 
not only a satirist, that is, but a reformer. But he was a re- 
former, once more, who had no panacea of his own to exploit 
except the panacea of clear thinking; Socrates’ professions of 
ignorance are an essential part of the picture, and such pro- 
fessions continue to the very end of his life. 

It will not be disputed that what has just been pointed to 
enters into the account that Plato gives of Socrates; and so far 
it hangs together. Before trying to add to it, however, it will 
be desirable to turn back briefly to Xenophon. And if we were 
not in a position to bring this view of Socrates with us to Xeno- 
phon’s pages, it is quite clear we never should have supposed 
ourselves to find it there. Xenophon’s Socrates is a man with 
much moral earnestness, indeed; but he has an almost stodgy 
mind, for the most part without salt or humor. The tone of 
ironic self-depreciation is conspicuous by its absence. Verbally, 
it is true, Xenophon admits that Socrates did not set up as a 
teacher of virtue directly; but in point of fact he appears con- 
tinually as a preacher and exhorter, who sermonizes even in 
his attempts at dialectic. Worst of all, he is a good deal of a 
prig, and his whole life is represented as an earnest attempt to 
transfer to his associates the seeds of moral excellence of which 
he is conscious in himself. The difference in the two accounts is 
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shown instructively in the two versions of the famous reply of 
the oracle. In Plato the reply to Charophon’s question calls 
Socrates the wisest of men; and the narrative goes on to tell of 
Socrates’ modest perplexity over this, and of how finally he 
found a clue to the God’s meaning by deciding that it was only 
in the consciousness of his own ignorance that he excelled other 
men. But in Xenophon’s obviously secondary account, Socrates 
is made preéminent in righteousness as well as in wisdom— 
probably Xenophon argues that this follows if knowledge and 
virtue are the same—and Socrates accepts the answer placidly as 
his due, and uses it to confound his judges. As a matter of fact, 
the Socratic ignorance has no place in Xenophon. There is 
extremely scant evidence of the sceptical caution which according 
to Plato characterized his intellect ; Socrates has perfectly definite 
ideas about virtue and the good, ideas that in the main coincide 
with traditional morality and popular opinion. So, while 
Xenophon seems to be aware of the real nature of the Socratic 
method as it appears in Plato, he himself follows it only at a 
remote distance. The conversations are for the most part only 
in appearance heuristic. Socrates’ intentions are obtrusively 
didactic; he starts with ready-made results in his mind to which 
he is all the time obviously leading up; it is only formally that 
his hearers do any thinking of their own, since thought is not 
necessary to answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to leading questions; and, in 
general, the show of logical rigor fails entirely to cover the 
poverty of thought. 

It is difficult to see, then, up to this point, the slightest reason 
for preferring Xenophon to Plato, while at least one good reason 
exists for the opposite conclusion. Apart from the superior 
impression of reality which Plato’s picture makes, it is necessary 
to account for the historical fact of the powerful influence which 
Socrates exerted over the young men of Athens, an influence 
continuing throughout a long lifetime, and affecting men of such 
very different types as Plato, Aristippus, Alcibiades, Euclid, 
Antisthenes. This influence is a mystery on the supposition that 
Socrates was the sort of person that Xenophon describes. And 
such a conclusion becomes still more insistent when consideration 
is given to a further aspect in which the two portraits differ. 
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A brief characterization of Socrates’ temperament as Xenophon 
conceives of him, is attained with a fair degree of adequacy by 
classifying him as an empiricist in method, a utilitarian in theory, 
and, in general, a devotee of what is ordinarily called common 
sense. And it is perfectly true that there are elements not 
obviously inconsistent with this that find a place also in the 
dialogues of Plato. But especially in a group of dialogues from 
which comes a peculiarly vivid impression of Socrates as a human 
being—the Meno, the Phedrus, the Phedo, the Symposium—the 
distinctive feature of his natural temperament appears in an 
entirely different light. He reveals, in other words, the essential 
temper of the mystic. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
measure in which this mystical note dominates the picture which 
such dialogues present. It is not as a plodding empiricist, 
collecting instances and drawing inductive definitions, that 
Socrates here is shown to us, but as a passionate enthusiast for 
an ideal goodness and righteousness and beauty as they exist 
unchanging in a changeless world. Of such eternal verities this 
actual world contains only faint and imperfect copies; our 
knowledge of them comes, accordingly, not from sense particulars, 
which only help suggest them, but from a vision of the realities 
themselves which we have had in a former and better existence 
unincumbered by the body. To reattain this vision is the end 
of all philosophy; for philosophy is the one method of satisfying 
fully that love for the beautiful and the good which is the central 
fact of human nature, and the guiding motive of all genuine 
wisdom and attainment. And it is only the mystic who is the 
true philosopher. Are we to regard this as simply a literary 
expression of a phase of Plato’s own earlier development, or is it 
to be taken as a true portrait? 

It is worth while to return here for a moment to the question 
of inherent probability. It does not seem likely that most of 
those who take the traditional view have ever stopped to realize 
clearly what they are attributing to Plato. If anything is 
certain, it is that Plato genuinely revered his master, and believed 
himself to have received from him the impetus to the philosophic 
life. But is it credible that a disciple should have chosen to 

‘ Phedo, 69. 
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present to the world a figure purporting to be that of Socrates, 
when he himself knew, and his readers knew, that this was very 
largely a mask covering his own features? It is understandable 
that he might have attributed opinions to Socrates that went 
somewhat beyond his actual teachings, within certain limits 
presently to be noted; and as a matter of fact he did do this 
pretty clearly. But that he should have made these quite 
inconsistent with what he was aware that Socrates had really 
taught, and should even have chosen the sacred moments that 
preceded his master’s martyrdom for exploiting his own contrary 
views, is very difficult to believe; and especially so when we note 
again the fact that it involves altering, not Socrates’ theoretical 
opinions merely, but his whole concrete character as well. 
Surely this is the only instance on record where a pupil has 
conceived that he is doing honor to a beloved teacher by de- 
liberately representing him to the world as almost the opposite 
sort of man from what he really was. If Socrates was not a 
mystic, this is just what Plato has done; and if he was a mystic, 
it becomes totally impossible to accept Xenophon’s portrait. 
On the other hand, there is no great trouble in accounting for 
the absence of this trait in Xenophon, since Xenophon is the 
sort of man who could not possibly have understood the mystic 
temperament. 

And to this may be added once more the point already noticed 
—that the procedure attributed to Plato is bad art as well. In 
the Symposium, for example, there is a remarkable portrait of 
the man Socrates, with his unique mixture of homely realism 
and of mystical enthusiasm; and the Symposium is commonly 
regarded as ranking among the very best of Plato’s dialogues as 
a work of art. Now no one has ever suggested that the other 
characters of the dialogue are not intended to hit off their 
prototypes; but on the traditional view we are forced to believe 
that in the midst of his artistic realism, Plato intentionally 
introduces a discordant note by making his central figure talk in 
a way entirely out of character. His artistic conscience must 
have forbidden this had there been no other reason against it. 

And there are a number of more or less well established facts 
that corroborate this reasoning. To begin with, the unquestioned 
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fact of Socrates’ historical influence, which Xenophon fails 
wholly to explain, is no longer a mystery, even apart from any 
further and more strictly philosophical traits that may be added 
to the picture. The multiform nature of this influence points 
unmistakably to a unique personality, with something more to 
recommend it to the most brilliant representatives of one of 
the most brilliant of historic epochs than an impressive moral 
character, and a stout defence of customary morality against his 
fellow empiricists the Sophists. It is adequately accounted for 
by that rare combination, which Plato shows us, of logical 
acuteness and a detached intellect with a wide human interest 
and sympathy, of an effortless superiority to all the sensual 
passions with a freedom from ascetic harshness or moral snobbery, 
and, in particular, of a clear-eyed and ironic appraisal of human 
life and human nature, and a chronic incapacity for its common 
idealistic glorification,’ with an unclouded conviction of the 
reality of those standards of which actual life falls so far short, 
and a mystical enthusiasm for their eternal beauty and per- 
fection. 

And the point of this is particularly apparent in the case of 
Plato himself. Between the empiricist and utilitarian, and the 
rationalist and idealist, there has always been a spiritual in- 
compatibility which nothing seems to bridge. And accordingly 
we should have to explain the curious fact that the influence of 
one of the first of the empiricists shows itself, not among the 
empiricists themselves, but in connection with a man of an 
entirely different intellectual temperament, who is constantly 
showing his dislike and contempt for doctrines with which the 
teacher he continues to reverence is supposed to have been 
identified. 

And there is other and more detailed evidence to aid in judging 
the probabilities here. We know that Plato was an artist fully 
capable of entering into very diverse types of mind, among them 
the mystical type. But we also know pretty clearly the sort 
of mind that Plato himself possessed, since we have a large group 
of later dialogues in which artistic creation has given place to a 
primary interest in philosophic speculation. And the more 


5 Symposium, 198. 
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these dialogues are examined, the more evident it is that Plato 
was himself not in any proper sense a mystic, but a rationalist of 
a somewhat pronounced type. Of course it is possible to suppose 
that, when he passes from the Symposium and the Phedo to his 
later writings, he is holding his deeper beliefs in abeyance; or 
that mysticism represents an earlier phase which later he out- 
grew. But either supposition will present serious difficulties to 
one who has followed in any detail the workings of Plato’s mind 
in the dialogues that are most unquestionably self-revealing, as 
well as in the evidence supplied by the reports of his disciple 
Aristotle, and by the history of the early Academy. It is far 
easier to believe that in the earlier portrait of Socrates Plato is 
really doing what he pretends to be doing—depicting a mind 
which in essential ways is temperamentally different from what 
we know to have been his own. 

Of Socrates, on the contrary, we have strong reason to accept 
as true the attribution of a natural leaning toward mysticism. 
His trances, the divine voice in which he placed implicit reliance, 
and to which no purely matter-of-fact explanation does anything 
like justice, his pious regard for the revelation of the God in 
dreams and oracles, all point to a temperament far removed from 
that of his eminent disciple. So too the interest he is represented 
as taking in the not altogether reputable Orphic mysteries, goes 
a good deal more naturally with Socrates’ character than it 
does with that of the more fastidious and aristocratic Plato, who 
indeed elsewhere expresses an opinion of them by no means 
flattering. And also we have independent testimony here that 
is conclusive; for some of Aristophanes’ best jokes would have 
been absolutely without point if Socrates’ connection with the 
mysteries had not been notorious in Athens. 

But before considering the bearing which this will have on the 
interpretation of Socrates’ ethical teaching, it will first be neces- 
sary to turn to another matter of fundamental importance. For 
we are now in a position to say something about the much 
disputed question of the relation of Socrates to the ‘theory of 
Ideas.’ In attributing to him the mystical vision of an absolute 
beauty and goodness, we are already in contact with the essence 
of the Ideal theory as it appears in the earlier dialogues. There 
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is very slight plausibility to the older view that a belief in Ideas 
originated in the first instance in a process of objectifying what 
started out as mere conceptual definitions. It is only by a mis- 
conception, to begin with, that Socrates’ ‘method’ can be said 
to be inductive in the modern sense; and there is a shorter and 
much more direct way in which a belief in Ideas can be accounted 
for. In the presence of any universally valid truth or notion in 
which it has a tendency to believe, especially if this possesses an 
emotional appeal as well, realism is the normal and indeed almost 
the necessary attitude of the human mind. Accordingly Plato 
always assumes quite as a matter of course that every man of 
real intelligence must needs recognize that equality and beauty 
and justice are objective realities, infinitely more real indeed 
than the fleeting particulars in which they find expression. 
Nothing, so Simmias is made to say, is more certain than that 
the beautiful and the good have a most real existence. The 
theory that the ‘form’ is simply a formula created by the human 
mind, Plato barely mentions, only to dismiss it casually with an 
argument in which the self-evidence of the contrary view re- 
appears as a basic assumption. 

There are two cases in particular where this assumption is 
especially easy and natural. These are the concepts of mathe- 
matics on the one hand, and of ethics on the other; and it is 
just here that the earlier emphasis of the Ideal theory is placed. 
Even the thoroughgoing empiricist finds it difficult to convince 
himself that the truths of arithmetic and geometry are nothing 
more than subjective points of view; and the testimony of 
Aristophanes as well as of Plato goes to show that sometime in 
his career Socrates had been influenced by the number philosophy 
of the Pythagoreans. And in the field of ethics, in particular, 
the reasons for the ordinary man are even more compelling. No 
one with intense moral convictions can without a wrenching of 
his natural bias look upon moral concepts in any other than a 
realistic and objective way. Justice stands naturally to him 
not as a generalized notion merely, gathered from acts of a 
particular empirical sort; it is an eternal and absolute value, 
which is only partially exhausted in the multitude of actual 
deeds of justice with which experience is familiar, and which is 
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adequately realized not even in the most perfect of them. And 
therewith the search for a true definition comes almost inevitably 
to be, to the realistic mind, the search for a perfect justice 
suggested in particular just acts but not contained in them; 
and it is thence only a step to the speculative conclusion that 
pure justice has some sort of absolute existence—or our ethical 
values are jeopardized—in a world that cannot be identified with 
the shifting world of everyday experience. 

It may reasonably be assumed, then, that the starting point 
of what issued in the historic theory of Ideas is to be looked for, 
not in any process of promoting human concepts or definitions 
to a higher realm—concepts as such carry no emotional appeal 
to explain the Socratic fervor—but in an immediate feeling for 
the significance and objective validity of norms or standards; 
on the one hand the intellectual standards that govern rigorous 
and scientific thinking, and on the other standards of objective 
value. On the former alternative it would be hard to under- 
stand, for example, why Plato makes the youthful Socrates 
express hesitation about admitting the reality of such Ideas as 
that of man, though he is perfectly assured of the reality of 
goodness; for as a concept nothing could be more typical than 
man. But the attitude attributed to Socrates is easy to explain 
if one has started with the universality of value standards, and 
then finds himself logically driven to raise a question about the 
status of other universals as well. In this way we understand, 
too, how the ideal realm comes to be characterized almost 
indiscriminately as one of truth, of goodness, and of beauty. 
Intellectual and moral values, the two main sides of Socrates’ 
interest, it is nearly always impossible for the real enthusiast to 
disentangle; while both alike, just because they are values, have 
to contemplation a further emotional significance which trans- 
lates them into beauty. 

But now there is one further question that needs an answer 
before we are at liberty to turn to the actual form of Socrates’ 
ethical teaching. Even supposing Socrates to have been a 
mystic, and to have felt toward moral values in a way that 
theory might easily translate into a belief in the existence of 
ideal Forms, how are we to tell where Socrates leaves off and 
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Plato begins, in view of the undoubted fact that there are some 
things at any rate in the dialogues that cannot easily be regarded 
ashistorical? It may be that this is an insurmountable difficulty, 
and that the dividing line is one which it is impossible to point out. 
Nevertheless there are certain principles here that possess some 
plausibility, and that seem to render possible a measure of 
assurance. 

The first of these helps at least to set a lower limit. The 
argument that Plato is not likely to have lent himself to an 
essential misrepresentation of his predecessor in view of his own 
personal relations to him cannot, as has been said, mean that 
he has been anything like a literal historian of Socrates’ views. 
He may have, and undoubtedly he has, put words in Socrates’ 
mouth which Socrates could not have uttered. But the argu- 
ment, if valid at all, carries one definite implication. If Plato 
is restrained by any sense of historical reality, then while it is 
conceivable that he might hold himself justified at times in 
attributing what actually were his own thoughts to Socrates, 
this would only be under certain conditions—in case, that is, 
he believed that they were immediately implied in things that 
Socrates really did teach. The line would be no hard and fast 
one. But nevertheless it would exist; and as the theoretical 
deductions got farther and farther from their starting point we 
should expect to find, as we do find, a growing hesitation in 
making Socrates explicitly responsible for them, until at last 
Socrates ceases to be the mouthpiece of the Platonic specu- 
lations, and is replaced by the hazy figure of Parmenides or an 
Athenian Stranger. 

It follows, then, that while we can be tolerably assured that 
Socrates really held that mystical belief in an absolute good 
which in logical language readily translates itself into a realism 
of universals, we ought perhaps to hesitate a little before con- 
cluding that of necessity such an inference was actually drawn 
by him. There is no inherent improbability that it was so 
drawn. But also by itself the supposition is quite possible that 
Plato was the first to call attention to it; for there would be no 
impiety, and no failure in artistic truth, if he were merely un- 
covering assumptions he saw to be implicit in his master’s 
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teaching. Which alternative is to be preferred depends upon 
the presence or absence of further evidence. 

In considering this evidence, we may revert first to a point 
which has been already mentioned, and which suggests a second 
and more positive principle. In a mere series of expanding 
logical deductions there is no compelling reason for stopping at 
one point rather than another. But a characteristic personality 
or temperamental point of view supplies a more promising 
standard. It is conceivable, perhaps, that Plato’s was so complex 
a character as to combine both the mystic and the scientific 
rationalist, in different contemporaneous compartments or as 
different phases of development. But it is at least equally 
reasonable to work on the hypothesis that he is portraying in 
Socrates a personality more or less different from his own. And 
in that case, since the maturer Plato at any rate is pretty well 
known to us, it is not hopeless to expect that, by using the two 
concrete types as a touchstone, we may be in a position to reach 
conclusions about certain matters of detail, provided any differ- 
ence of doctrine is to be detected in the dialogues at all com- 
parable to these differences of character. And as a matter of 
fact such a difference can be readily pointed out. 

It has not always been sufficiently emphasized that the doctrine 
of Ideas assumes two fairly distinct and characteristic forms. 
In what roughly may be classed as the earlier and less meta- 
physical of two main groups of Plato’s dialogues—and not 
including the Republic—the attitude adopted toward the Forms 
is primarily an ethical one; and, furthermore, it represents an 
interest in terms not of speculative ethics, but of ethics as a 
discipline or way of life. Here, as has appeared already, Socrates 
is shown as one whose final quest is that mystical vision of the 
absolute truth which is also absolute goodness and absolute 
beauty. For this attitude the notion of holiness is inextricably 
intermingled with that of contemplative blessedness. Holiness 
is for the sake of that immortality which mortal nature craves,’ 
which gets partial expression in the desire for fame or children,’ 
but which is only fully realized as all the trivialities of this 
earthly life are cast aside, and the soul comes into the presence 
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of what is really and eternally true. Philosophy is the prepa- 
ration for this perfect vision. Through it the soul undergoes a 
process of purgation from sensual delights which estrange it from 
the Good. But complete attainment can only come when death 
has released it wholly from the body, and it has come pure and 
blameless to the heavenly regions after a life of devotion to the 
disinterested search for truth. 

Unless it is assumed, then, that almost any combination of 
temperaments is possible in a man of genius, we are in possession 
of a standard, any large deviation from which will require ex- 
planation. Now the fact is that, beginning with the Republic 
in particular, we do find subtle but important changes in the 
intellectual portrait of Socrates. On the surface there is still very 
much in common; but underneath there has been a significant 
shift of emphasis. 

The underlying character of this change may be expressed by 
saying that the goal of philosophy has ceased to be mystic vision, 
and has become instead rational understanding. Since the two 
may so readily be expressed in the same verbal terms, it is easy 
to overlook the difference; but the difference is real nevertheless. 
A comparison of the metaphor of the winged horses with the 
famous analogy of the Cave will help to bring out the divergence. 
In the earlier presentations, it is almost without exception the 
ethical interest that is uppermost in Plato’s description of the 
soul and its relation to the body. It is the sensual, not the 
sensible, that clogs the soul and drags it downward; the life of 
sense cuts us off from the vision of the Good because our passions 
and pleasures engross the attention, and turn it away from 
eternal objects to the trivialities of this passing world. But from 
the Republic onward the emphasis has passed from ethics to 
metaphysics. The great problem now becomes how knowledge 
of these eternal verities is possible. And the source of our human 
imperfection changes accordingly from pleasure, to sense per- 
ception, and the metaphysically unreal character of perceptual 
objects. 

The more it is examined, the more far-reaching will the 
influence of this shifting of interest from ethics to epistemology 
appear to be. The life of intellect ceases to be a mystical 
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purification for another and higher world, and scientific knowl- 
edge becomes an end in itself. A more or less systematic realm 
of Ideas, in which logical and mathematical concepts grow in- 
creasingly prominent, displaces those simple ideas of goodness 
and beauty whose very lack of sharp definition has helped to 
suggest the supreme values of existence; reason turns aside from 
the goal of contemplative blessedness and becomes the pro- 
fessional thinker’s instrument for resolving logical contradictions; 
and the purgation of the mysteries is rationalized into the re- 
moving of man’s ignorance, or education.’ A striking illustration 
of this change ‘is furnished by a feature common to the two 
pictures—the exaltation of the philosophic life. In the earlier 
Socrates, this means a life freed from the fetters of the body, and 
attainable even here and now in the occasional moments of 
mystical experience, though only completely attainable in another 
form of existence when the body has been left behind. But in its 
later expressions the idea of the philosophic life assumes a quite 
different form; as it appeals to Plato himself, it is the life of pure 
scientific activity, released from the obligation to return to the 
Cave and take one’s part in the work of the state. But a life 
apart from the body is altogether different from a life apart from 
the world of politics and business; and it is impossible to think 
of Socrates the talker, with his divine mission to stir the sluggish 
minds of his fellow citizens, and his reluctance to get away from 
the busy life of men even for a country walk, as setting his heart 
upon the quiet and remoteness of the scholar’s life. 

And there are various other things that bear this out. For 
Plato the Ideas, since they stand for scientific and dialectic 
truth, naturally will be open only to the elect few; the rest of 
the world can never be expected to believe in anything absolute.” 
As Socrates views it, on the other hand, the recognition of Ideas 
is due not to metaphysical competence but to the vision of them 
in another existence; they may be uncovered by questioning in 
the most unpromising material; and in general they are the 
property of human nature rather than of a professional class of 

8 Sophist, 231. 

* Theatetus, 173-5. Cf. the Republic (Bk. VII) as interpreted by the account 
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philosophers. This exaltation of the philosopher is throughout 
characteristic of the later treatment. With Socrates it is 
philosophy alone that counts—the purifying power of the vision 
of truth—and it is hardly credible that he would not have found 
in the notion of a professional class of dialectitians, if it had 
occurred to him, the same source of ironical amusement that he 
found in the professional scientists and the professional Sophists. 
It also is worth noticing that the attitude of the earlier Socrates 
toward non-intellectual processes is more what we should expect 
from a mystic than Plato’s rather harsh and unsympathetic 
treatment. It is true that Socrates finds the poets, as well as 
the politicians and the artisans, unable to give a clear account of 
their meaning; but he does not single them out for condemnation, 
or adopt that hostility towards the poet’s art to which Plato’s 
logic led him in defiance of his instincts. True poetry is God 
conversing with us," and is no more to be deprecated than are 
the oracles which also come by inspiration rather than by reason, 
but which on that very account are to be preferred to the human 
wisdom that has little or no value.” Inspiration naturally will 
play in the mystic’s life a r6éle that is absent in the rationalist’s. 
And so we find Socrates glorifying a divine madness as the 
special gift of Heaven and the source of the chiefest blessings 
among men; while in his own conduct dreams and divination 
have an importance which they obviously never had for Plato. 
We are not without fairly strong reasons for supposing, then, 
that Plato himself supplies a test by which, if we do not attempt 
to go too much into detail, we may separate the real Socrates and 
his teachings from the additions which Plato was led to make as 
his own independent thinking revealed what seemed to him the 
necessary implications of Socrates’ standpoint. Whenever the 
Socrates of the dialogues is standing for an ethical idealism in 
terms of the mystical pursuit of those vague but preéminently 
real values which the terms goodness and beauty suggest, we 
apparently have no sound reason for refusing to believe that 
Plato is intending to present to us the actual historical outlines 
of his master; when, on the other hand, the interest of the 
u Jon, 534. 
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dialogues turns to a logical analysis of the way in which the ideal 
is known, and to the relation between sense perception and the 
higher truth, the strong probability is that we are listening to 
Plato rather than to Socrates. And to this the external testimony 
also points; for Aristotle not only leaves a strong impression that 
Socrates’ intellectual interests stopped with ethics, but he states 
explicitly that the theory of sensible reality belongs to Plato. 

This will not mean that Socrates had no theory at all about 
the way we know Ideas. As a matter of fact there is weighty 
evidence that he did hold such a theory. The doctrine of 
knowledge as recollection is assigned to Socrates so unequivocally 
and emphatically by Plato, as one which he was notoriously fond 
of setting forth, that Plato’s veracity would seem almost to be 
involved. But meanwhile the theory of recollection itself goes 
to enforce the distinction that has just been drawn. For this 
is a speculation on an entirely different level from that analysis 
of knowledge as scientific method in which the real Plato is 
interested ; and indeed it drops out of sight as soon as this interest 
appears.“ It is a mystical solution, based upon the Pythagorean 
notion of transmigration rather than on logical analysis; it still 
remains subsidiary, therefore, to the ethical significance which 
this doctrine has for Socrates; and sensible reality enters into 
the situation not as a problem to be solved, but simply as it 
performs the positive service of suggesting to our minds the ideal 
pattern which has lapsed from memory. 

If we are justified, then, in adopting the conclusions just set 
forth, we are now ready to return to the main problem, and ask 
what light these throw, if any, upon the doctrine that virtue is 
knowledge, together with its various corollaries. 

There is one simple meaning attaching to the claim that virtue 
is knowledge, which is relatively beyond dispute. Not only in 
Xenophon, but in Plato as well, Socrates is frequently made to 
argue that only intelligence insures true happiness, that the 
things men call good are in reality only good when in possession 
of the wise man rather than the fool, that the unexamined life 
which takes the ends of conduct for granted without under- 
standing them is hardly worth the living"; and such proofs that 


“Cf. Philebus, 34, where reminiscence is defined psychologically in a way that 
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virtue and happiness are impossible without knowledge are then 
not infrequently converted directly into the proposition that 
they are knowledge. That Socrates argued thus we have no 
reason to doubt; and if we stop here, therefore, we should have 
to say that his epoch-making doctrine consisted of nothing more 
than a set of rather obvious practical considerations plus a logical 
fallacy. The best we could do would be to credit to Socrates 
the general insistence that problems of conduct be examined in 
the light of reason; though as he was certainly not the first to 
realize this, it does not permit us to rank his originality very high. 

But it is impossible to do justice to Socrates’ influence without 
recognizing that two distinct strains run through his utterances, 
whose combination constitutes indeed his uniqueness as a teacher. 
As Alcibiades tells us in the Symposium, on the surface his 
words were apt to seem matter-of-fact and homely, even ridicu- 
lously so; it is only as one penetrates beneath that there flashes 
out, for one who has the eyes to see, a soul-stirring beauty which 
calls forth a response from all that is most divine in his hearers. 
It follows that we are not on safe ground if we take the easiest 
and most commonplace interpretation as most adequate to 
Socrates’ full meaning. And even apart from the fact that the 
shrewd and homely traits of common sense in Socrates’ nature 
may lead us to overlook the other and more distinctive side, 
it is clear from Plato, who certainly is the more adequate re- 
porter here, that allowance has always to be made for the re- 
quirements of Socrates’ method of interrogation. For, if it is 
the essence of this method to adopt as its starting point some 
proposition on which his interlocutor is prepared to agree, then 
in proportion to the interest he takes in showing up human 
ignorance will be the likelihood that the assumptions on which 
the discussion rests fall short of Socrates’ own beliefs. 

And there is to be found in Plato himself another interpretation 
of the Socratic dictum. In the Phedo, in particular, virtue is 
made definitely to stand for something higher than civic or 
moral excellence with its background of utilitarian caution.” 
It is not prudence or practical intelligence, but passion and 
insight—that vision of eternal goodness which constitutes the 
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highest goal of human nature. Now such a clue will render the 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge not only more significant, but 
more intelligible as well. If goodness is not utility, but an 
absolute and emotion-stirring value, it is possible to see how 
without a logical fallacy knowledge should come to be regarded, 
not as a means to happiness or virtue, but as virtue itself. The 
essence of virtue is the response of human nature to the best and 
highest; it is the insight which is at once knowledge and emotional 
love. 

And this explains the related doctrine that evil is always due 
to ignorance in a way much more convincing than does the 
utilitarian consideration—though this too was doubtless used by 
Socrates in arguing with the worldling—that no one will volun- 
tarily do that which is to his own ultimate hurt. If the knowl- 
edge of the Good is to be identified with the mystic fervor of 
insight, it is easy to see how, for Socrates, it would appear 
incredible that conduct should not follow inevitably from the 
perception of that which stirs our immediate love and reverence; 
if virtuous conduct does not follow, it must be because this 
vision of the real beauty of righteousness is lacking. It explains, 
again, why the virtues are not many but one. The moral life is 
not made up of separate compartments, but is a unity of insight; 
and from such a vision of things as they truly are all the virtues 
alike will flow. And it supplies, finally, a clue to Socrates’ 
interminable discussions about the teachability of virtue. If 
virtue is knowledge, it must in some sense be capable of being 
taught; but where are we to look to find its teachers? Plainly 
they do not exist; and yet since virtue itself undoubtedly exists, 
they ought to be discoverable if virtue is only brought about by 
teaching. And so long as we mean by teaching what the Sophists 
meant—professional instruction—Socrates indicates no way out 
of the dilemma. But for himself the difficulty is not really 
there; if the true teacher is he who arouses the dormant insight 
which the mind already possesses—if to be taught, that is, 
is the same thing as to remember "—we can understand how 
virtue can still be knowledge, even though it cannot be produced 
by the imparting of information or by exhortation. . It can be 
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elicited, if not strictly taught; and it is Socrates’ whole mission 
to elicit it. 

And this leads to one further point that at first might seem to 
raise a difficulty. Socrates’ chief merit has often been taken to 
be that he was the originator of a new scientific method in the 
field of ethics—the method of logical definition; and he is con- 
ceived as having spent his life in an endeavor to define the virtues 
and the nature of the good. And it is true that Aristotle, and 
even Plato at times, both tend to convey such an impression. 
But their own technical interest in scientific methodology. is 
sufficient to account for this without its being necessary to assume 
anything more than that they thought themselves to have 
discovered, in Socrates’ way of arguing, something which when 
made explicit could be utilized by the philosopher. 

And, as a matter of fact, the internal evidence for the common 
view is singularly weak. Concretely, Socrates’ dialectic appears 
as incidental to his professed ethical purpose; it is his divine 
mission as a gadfly of the state that justifies his interest in it, 
and not the technical and sophisticated concern of the scientist 
for method. And it is even doubtful whether he could really 
have cared very much for the results of method, in the form of 
accurate definitions. When one stops to think about it, it 
certainly must seem a little strange that, if Socrates had made 
it his main business to define the virtues, he should not have had 
some results to show at the close of a life extended beyond the 
usual period; certainly the rather pitiful results that Xenophon 
reports would not have been beyond him. But to the end he 
continues to insist on his own lack of knowledge, and to assign 
to dialectic a negative rather than a positive value. And this is 
far more understandable if the demand for definitions was 
primarily a tool for exposing ignorance, than if it was the quest 
for a scientific terminology. 

It is quite true that a call for clear thinking is at the bottom of 
Socrates’ whole activity. But it is to a clarification of the ends 
of conduct, and of men’s confused ideas about what is really good 
and worthy, that his dialectic really tends, rather than to a 
technique of scientific concepts. Indeed this is just what gives 
Socrates a real claim to originality. The working method of the 
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ethical life is not induction, in the sense that it gets at human 
ends by generalizing past facts and deeds. It is precisely a 
matter of determining what is genuinely worth while. And for 
this we have to presuppose, just as Socrates did, the existence in 
each man of standards of value which are ultimate, but which 
also at the start are vague and muddled, so that they have to be 
cleared up and verified by an analysis of their nature and their 
consequences. In any case it is only on this showing that we 
have a natural explanation of the apparent paucity of results in 
Socrates’ positive teaching. If his aim was definition, then he 
was a failure, and a rather unaccountable failure. But if his 
real purpose was to get men to discover in their own experience 
the nature of their ultimate standards of worth, or, in the 
language of the mystic, to attain to the vision of absolute good- 
ness and beauty, the failure to arrive at technical concepts is a 
matter of no consequence. An ostentatious proclamation of an 
inability to reach knowledge is not unnatural in the mystic, and 
does not at all touch the certainty of his immediate vision of the 
good; it is hardly in place in the professed scientist and logician. 

Socrates’ interest lies, then, in the soul and not in logic. But 
because the soul’s destiny is a vision of the good, it is in knowl- 
edge that its virtue may be said to lie; while also knowledge of 
a lower grade is needed, in the form of clear logical analysis and 
of the utilitarian judgments of ‘good horse sense,’ to help restore 
the dim visions that we bring with us into the world, and that 
have been overlaid by unthinking custom and by an indulgence 
of the bodily passions. In so far as Xenophon misses this, he 
fails to give us a true picture. At the same time Xenophon’s 
testimony does not need to be entirely discarded, and it is usually 
possible to pick out with some measure of confidence the modicum 
of truth which it contains. 

The case that is most important for the history of ethical 
theory has to do with Socrates’ attitude toward pleasure. Xeno- 
phon tells us in no uncertain terms that Socrates was, so far as 
theory goes, what nowadays would be called a hedonistic utili- 
tarian; he taught that utility is what determines not only the 
goodness of an act, but even the beauty of an object. On the 
other hand this is an opinion obviously difficult to reconcile with a 
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mystical idealism. And, furthermore, there is abundant evi- 
dence, some of it from Xenophon himself, of a personal attitude 
on the part of Socrates which suggests a quite different conclu- 
sion. Certainly he is always represented as himself totally in- 
different to pleasure or to worldly success; and Plato even makes 
him argue explicitly against the prudential conception of the 
virtues as only an inverted self-indulgence. 

It might at first seem easier to set aside Xenophon’s testimony, 
as out of harmony with better established evidence. But there 
are reasons against quite so drastic a course. Not only does the 
Platonic Socrates also occasionally use language not very dis- 
similar to Xenophon’s, but it is scarcely credible that a school of 
professed hedonism should have sprung from Socrates’ teaching 
had Aristippus not found in his words some apparent support. 
This same consideration, however, it has to be noticed, applies 
equally of course to another and quite opposed type of ethical 
doctrine that also claimed the authority of Socrates—the 
Cynicism of Antisthenes, with its contempt for pleasure. Ac- 
cordingly the problem is to discover how three distinct and 
opposed ethical philosophies should have had their source in 
one man’s teaching. 

One conclusion follows pretty directly from the existence of 
the problem; and it bears out the conclusions already drawn as 
to the relatively non-technical character of Socrates’ interest in 
philosophy. There is no reason to suppose that Socrates himself 
ever directly raised the question, ‘Is pleasure the good’? Not 
only would the striking difference of opinion among his followers 
in that case be hard to account for, but it is difficult to see 
Socrates, the mystic, finding such a question worthy of dis- 
cussion. And this granted, there are two or three considerations 
that go a certain way toward dispelling the impression of in- 
consistency. 

First, there should be noticed the very distinctive nature of 
the personal attitude that is attributed to Socrates. It is not 
that he feels an ascetic hostility towards pleasure, as if there 
were something essentially evil about it. Socrates recommends 
the pleasures of self-control and moderation, the life of few wants 
and ready satisfaction; and he protests against the tendency of 
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pleasure to seduce man from his true interests. But the point 
in both cases is the same; the case against pleasure is not its 
evil and sinister importance, but its insignificance. It occupies 
us with trivialities when we might be engaged with a vision of 
the absolute; it entails unnecessary anxieties and disproportionate 
effort for what in the end is not worth the trouble. And conse- 
quently we are not to give it an evil eminence; it is enough that 
we should refuse to let it dominate us. And this, the logical 
corollary of his doctrine, is just the attitude we are told that 
Socrates personally adopted. He did not practice asceticism; 
and on occasion he could drink his companions under the table. 
But he drank, not for the pleasure it gave him, but as an incident 
in the day’s work; and he was just as well satisfied to go without. 

It is obviously this side of Socrates’ teaching and example 
that, by an exaggeration of emphasis, developed into the Cynicism 
of Antisthenes. Much less significant, as an aspect of Socrates’ 
own thought, is the hedonism of Aristippus, even though it 
seems backed by Xenophon’s testimony. This would be scarcely 
understandable, once more, if Socrates had thought pleasure 
important enough to go out of his way to define its relation to 
the good. But just because pleasure to Socrates was so em- 
phatically not the good, it is possible to understand how he 
might have allowed himself to say things from which, taken by 
themselves, an impression of theoretic hedonism and _ utili- 
tarianism might have been derived. Two things in particular 
explain this possibility. In the first place there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that Socrates, any more than Plato, 
would have refused to identify man’s destiny with happiness of 
some sort—the vision of the good is plainly the best and highest 
happiness—and since it is practically impossible always to use 
language in a way that makes a sharp distinction between 
happiness and pleasure, he may very well have talked at times 
in a manner open to misunderstanding by a literal-minded 
hearer, without straining at all his personal convictions. And 
to this is to be added the further fact, already commented on, 
that the nature of his method makes it necessary constantly to 
accept and argue on the premises of his interlocutor. And if in 
a discussion with Protagoras, he takes for granted popular 
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judgments which he is aware that Protagoras will not dispute, 
only a total disregard of what we know about Socrates’ habits 
can justify an unqualified assumption that he must have been 
expressing his personal opinions. Even Plato, whose views about 
pleasure are sufficiently clear, can talk like an ordinary hedonist 
when he is framing the preamble to a legal statute, intended to 
convince, not the philosopher, but the average citizen.” 

The other outstanding feature of Xenophon’s account—the 
disposition of Socrates to identify virtue in practice with a 
respectable acquiescence in existing law and custom—it is also 
not difficult to account for without accepting the emphasis that 
Xenophon gives it. That Socrates felt a genuine piety toward 
the state, as the mother and guardian of her children, would need 
no further evidence than the Crito, where he justifies his refusal 
to escape from prison at the expense of bringing discredit upon 
the lawful forms of government; but it is a far cry from the 
recognition that a virtuous man will not wantonly disregard his 
country’s laws, to the claim that virtue consists mainly in con- 
ventionality and conformism. In all likelihood the traditional 
opinion is right in supposing that Socrates was not in harmony 
with the Sophistic tendency toward loosening the bonds of the 
customary morality. But this it may be reasonably conjectured 
was due less to a belief in its final value, than to a feeling, common 
to the mystic temperament, that no reform of conventions, 
aiming mostly as it does at greater liberty of individual conduct 
in this present world, is much worth troubling about when the 
true realm of value lies elsewhere, as well as to a sceptical distrust 
of the power of human reason to work sure-footedly at such 
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THE DOCTRINE OF MEASURE IN THE PHILEBUS. 


PLATONIC dialogue is a richly woven tapestry in which 
threads of many colors are skilfully mingled, divided, com- 
bined and re-distributed so that the result is a complete design, 
but a design so constructed that its various parts are in them- 
selves independent patterns. The main picture is formed from 
these smaller patterns in such a way that any one of them may be 
considered as the center and soul of the finished product, yet so 
intricately are they fused one with another that any such parti- 
cular emphasis if taken as the final word in the matter tends to 
obscure the relation of each to the whole and so to lessen the value 
even of the particular part. Such piecemeal consideration is, 
however, an essential part of the understanding of the dialogue 
since the working out of the main design necessitates the suppres- 
sion of many of the connecting links in the smaller pattern and 
entails a certain amount of change in emphasis and proportion of 
its parts. 

In the Philebus the obvious, manifest design is that of a dis- 
cussion between Socrates and Protarchus the pupil of Philebus as 
to the nature of that ideal life of which they were all professed 
seekers. Protarchus, beginning as an upholder of the doctrine of 
pleasure, is gradually brought to the point of condemning pleasure 
as “‘the veriest impostor in the world,” and declares enthusi- 
astically that the decision of Socrates is “‘approved by the judg- 
ment of all”’ in spite of the fact that Philebus himself has shown 
no sign of a similar change of conviction.! The criterion by which 
the judgment is to be made is by common consent that of the 
combined inner harmony and self-sufficiency of the good life, and 
the way of pleasure is rejected because it is inconsistent with 
itself and cannot be desired apart from such other factors as 
wisdom, knowledge, and memory. Playing about this theme is 
the dramatic design of the dialogue which, while less elaborate and 
less emphasized here than in some of the other dialogues, has its 
own interest, in the alternating boredom and practical impatience 


1 Direct quotations are from Jowett’s translation, Scribner's, 1905. 
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of Philebus, unwilling to trust himself to the current of the argu- 
ment yet unable to refrain from interrupting it on occasions, and 
the clear-cut characterization of Protarchus in his varying atti- 
tudes of eagerness for discussion, complete bewilderment at the 
turn it takes, and his final abandonment of his early position 
which yet seems to suggest the possibility of his reconquest by the 
arguments of Philebus when removed from the direct influence of 
Socrates. Besides the subordinate lines of thought, psycho- 
logical analysis, direct instruction in methods of investigation and 
discussion, there is in the Philebus as in all the Platonic dialogues 
a carefully constructed pattern of logical theory. Logical theory, 
that is to say, in the broad sense, in which it includes something 
of scientific method since it considers the structure of knowledge, 
something of metaphysics since it deals with the object of knowl- 
edge, something of psychology since it deals with the process of 
knowledge, and something of epistemology since it necessarily 
includes the question of the relation of knowledge to reality. 

For Plato the questions of logical theory are all included in the 
one question, ‘What is the nature of the Idea’? The words 
déos, ida meaning originally physical shape, form, figure, had 
already acquired through technical usage in medicine and rhetoric 
and through the mathematical studies of the Pythagoreans an 
interpretation which fitted them for Plato’s use.2 The meaning 
retained the elements of definite unity and of applicability to 
many varying particulars, as in a mathematical figure or a medical 
prescription, but had lost the original association with physical 
bodies and was used in so many different connections that it lent 
itself readily to a further technical usage. The keystone of 
Platonic doctrine, the one assertion whose denial would destroy 
the whole fabric, is the assertion that there is knowledge. Ques- 
tions as to the nature of this knowledge, the nature of its object, 
the relation between the object and the knowledge, all such 
problems, while pressing and important, are subordinate topics. 
They depend for their meaning as problems as well as for the form 
of their solution on the acceptance of the fundamental dogma that 
knowledge is possible. This basis is justified in the Theaetetus 
by the demonstration of the self-contradiction which is involved 


* Cf. A. E. Taylor, Varia Socratica, First Series, pp. 178 ff. 
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in its denial, but Plato’s acceptance of it did not wait on that 
exposition. If there is knowledge there must be something 
known, and it is for the naming of this something that he adopts 
the term Idea. To the development of the meaning of that term 
all the dialogues contribute. Their common problem is the 
question, ‘What, then, is the Idea, the that which is known’? 
Questions of the relation of sense perception to knowledge, of the 
One to the Many, of Being and Non-being, of sameness and 
difference, discussions of the nature of definition, of the proper 
methods of classification, all contribute toward the progressive 
development and refinement of the notion of the Idea. In the 
earlier dialogues Plato is concerned mainly to justify the validity 
of that new conception rather than to analyze the concept itself, 
but the later dialogues show an increasing degree of critical 
analysis of the theory of which the term Idea is at once the sum- 
mary and the battle-cry.* 

The logical problem of the Philebus is clearly stated pen in the 
discussion. ‘‘When the assertion is made that man is one, or ox 
is one, or beauty is one, or the good one, about these and similar 
unities a warm controversy arises—in the first place as to whether 
these unities have a real existence, and then how each individual 
unity, being always the same—can be conceived either as dis- 
persed and multiplied in the world of generation, or as still entire 
and yet combined in others.’’* The problem is that of the nature 
of the unity of the Idea; its answer is in the doctrine of measure as 
set forth in the latter part of the dialogue, and the argument for 
that conclusion is contained in the discussion of the infinite and 
the limit illustrated by the comparison of pleasure and wisdom. 

Whether the Philebus be considered as simply filling a pre- 
determined place in a fully developed plan, as protesting against 
current misconceptions of original doctrine, as a ‘later Plato- 
nism’ in opposition to an earlier theory, or as a natural result of 
the reflections of a remarkably acute mind on its own thoughts, 
its purpose is plainly to emphasize the closeness of the connection 
between knowledge and being, between universals and particu- 

3 The distinction between earlier and later Dialogues is based on the acceptance, 
at least for present purposes, of the order suggested by Lutoslawski in his Origin and 


Growth of Plato’s Logic. 
* Phil. 15. 
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lars, between the Ideas and the world. The substantial reality 
of the world of forms is at once the phenomenal world as under- 
stood, in so far as it is understood, and the understanding of it. 
There are at least three levels of thought on which the relation 
between the Idea and its particulars may be considered and these 
three make their appearance in the Platonic dialogues to a certain 
extent in the same order logically and chronologically. First, one 
may consider that the Idea, the form, the concept is real and that 
it alone is real, thus relegating the particular objects and events 
to a shadowy world of unreality. From this point of view knowl- 
edge refers only to the Idea because it is the only abiding reality, 
the only refuge from the unknowable change and nothingness of 
the phenomenal world. Driven by the contradictions inherent in 
this viewpoint one may, in the second place, consider that the 
particulars have indeed a certain reality, that of participation in 
the Idea, but that they are merely the phenomenal appearance, 
the outer expression of the true reality which forms the essence of 
their being. Knowledge of reality then consists in rising from a 
consideration of particular facts by some grace of nature or power 
of mind to a knowledge of Ideas, essences, forms. The partic- 
ulars are a means to an end beyond themselves; they are the 
process which is understood only through its relation to a distant 
end or goal, the imperfect copies in space and time of a perfect 
reality which is spaceless and timeless. The third level, that 
which the Socrates of the Philebus has attained, is the realization 
that the Idea by which one understands the world is the actual 
understanding of it, that the reality is the appearance seen in all 
its significance and relations, that ideal and real, universal and 
particular, end and means, essence and appearance, are com- 
pletely correlative terms varying in their application with the 
varying situations in which they are used. The distinctive 
character of the Good, the highest Idea, and consequently of all 
the Ideas, lies in its quality of measure, of fitness for use, of 
appropriateness. The validity of a concept is the extent to which 
it actually does introduce rationality and order into the confusion 
of experience, and the being, the reality of that concept is the 
existence of that order and rationality. The Idea is an “em- 
bodied law’’ and the particulars are the embodiment of the law. 
5 Phil. 64 D. 
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The Idea is a “generation unto essence,” yéveots els obgiav, not 
because it is the goal toward which the process is directed, but 
because the process itself is an actualized law. It becomes a 
reality by reason of the “measure”’ appearing in it. The Good, 
the highest form, is the complete system of the whole of reality 
fully understood, completely rational. The relation between this 
completely known reality, this system of all fact and law, and the 
divine mind is, as Plato says, another story, not here undertaken.’ 

The discussion by which Plato in the Philebus seeks to establish 
this conception of the nature of the Idea is not, of course, a 
formal argument. It is a matter of suggestion, of elimination, of 
illustration, of a push here and a pull there, till the conclusion 
seems inevitable although one cannot find any particular point 
at which it first appeared. The conclusion is the Idea of the argu- 
ment in just the conception of that relationship which it is seeking 
to establish. The whole dialogue is itself an illustration of its 
own thesis. The definite points that stand out in the discussion 
are, first, the emphasis on classification as a part of the very 
nature of the knowledge of any reality, and second, the division 
of all reality into the four classes of the infinite, the limit, the 
mixture, and the cause of the mixture. In this division of classes 
Plato asserts the dependence of class-concepts on practical con- 
siderations, on purpose and situation. The four classes are all 
that are needed at the moment, “but,’’ says Socrates, “if I want 
a fifth at some future time you shall allow me to have one.” § 
And this division into classes is not simply a methodological 
necessity, it is a part of the reality itself. The Idea of pleasure, 
of science, of whatever may be the subject under discussion really 
consists at least in part in the act of analyzing it into its parts, and 
setting them forth as a systematic whole. The meaning of knowl- 
edge cannot be found apart from an understanding of the various 
sciences that make up knowledge. Concepts, categories, uni- 
versals, are means by which order is brought into experience and 
their method of working is that of systematic division. They are 
acts of the mind, collecting facts into groups, dividing into smaller 
groups, relating these to other groups, combining species to form 


® Phil. 26 D, 64 D. 
7 Phil. 22 C. 
8 Phil. 23 D. 
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classes, organizing multiplicity into unity, analyzing unity into 
multiplicity, progressively developing and refining class-concepts 
by using them. In this aspect the Idea is the activity of com- 
bined differentiation and organization through which in the course 
of the ages the mass of given fact becomes systematic knowledge. 
It is the activity of mind, not this mind alone, nor that mind, but 
all minds working together on a common material. “‘The 
cause—which enters into all things—giving our bodies souls, and 
the art of self-management, and of healing diseases, and operating 
in other ways to heal and organize—which orders and arranges 
years and seasons and months, and rules the universe, this cause 
is mind.” ® 

But for Plato the Idea is not simply an instrument of under- 
standing, a method of analysis and classification. It is also the 
reality understood, the system of facts as well as the work of 
systematization, and the main point of the discussion of the infi- 
nite and the limit is to show that these two factors cannot be 
separated. The term 76 &repov had been used in earlier Greek 
philosophy to mean both empty space and indeterminate quality.” 
Plato here adopts it as the most convenient word by which to 
indicate his meaning of indeterminateness in any of the forms in 
which it appears. It is, in the first place, pure undetermined 
quality, not this quality or that quality, for that would involve 
the other fact of the determinate, but quality as it were in the 
abstract. Again it is pure change, process which has “neither 
beginning nor middle nor end.” " Taken more specifically it is a 
particular kind of quality or process considered in itself without 
relation to anything else, sense perception which is of no parti- 
cular sense, sound of no specific pitch or tone, blueness which is 
of no particular hue or brightness, warmth which yet is not this 
or that or any other degree of warmth, extension which has 
neither shape nor size, shape which is neither square nor circle nor 
any other figure, size which is simply size not any one definite 
size. The Infinite, then, in this connection means anything which 
is in any sense or degree indefinite, considered from the standpoint 
of that indefiniteness. And in asserting that ‘‘all things have the 


* Phil. 30. Cf. Parm. 132 B; Theat. 185 D, E, 187 A. 
”R. G. Bury, The Philebus of Plato, Appendix D. 
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finite and infinite in them as a part of their nature,” @ Plato, while 
admitting and indeed insisting that this indeterminateness has its 
own part in reality, nevertheless strongly insists that by itself it 
is meaningless. It is always relative to some standard, to a 
certain kind of measurement. In the Parmenides it was made 
clear that non-being means that which is not some particular 
specified kind of being. Here Plato uses this conclusion in taking 
it for granted that there is no meaning to absolute indetermi- 
nateness. Color, for instance, while it is undetermined in refer- 
ence to blue, green, or purple, is completely determined in refer- 
ence to sound or taste. The argument may perhaps be con- 
sidered as including besides the general logical point some refer- 
ence to particular thinkers. It may be intended to apply, for 
instance, to Anaximander’s description of original substance as 
completely indeterminate in quality, to the Heraclitean flux con- 
sidered as pure process of change without law or system, or to 
Sophistic doctrine interpreted as wholly subjective individualism. 
It is, of course, applied directly to the doctrine that pleasure is the 
Good. Pleasure considered in itself is indefinite and cannot be 
judged until it is reduced to some sort of logical system; as 
indefinite it is also meaningless for this ‘‘unmeasured’’ pleasure 
is shown to contain its opposite, pain, so that “pure pleasure” is 
a self-contradictory expression. 

On the other hand Plato is quite as firmly opposed to those who 
hold that reality is to be interpreted solely in terms of the limit, 
the law, quantity, measure, solely as a system of relations without 
terms. The specific opposition here is perhaps to the Eleatic 
denial of qualitative change and difference in the One, to the 
Pythagorean dogma that reality is number and figure, to the 
Democritean reduction of qualities to variations in quantity, as 
well as to the Cynic’s denial of the value of pleasure. It implies 
a large amount of sympathy with the emphasis on individual dif- 
ferences that characterizes the doctrine of man as the measure of 
all things, and protests against the practice of considering that 
anything has been disposed of when it has been assigned to a 
class. Qualities can only be made intelligible by means of definite 
relations, but the relations themselves necessarily act by relating 


® Phil. 16 C. 
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one thing to other things. It is not simply that before we can 
analyze or classify there must be something to be analyzed or 
classified, but rather that even if what we analyze is another 
analysis, if we classify classifications, in each case in the particular 
situation there is a factor of determination and a factor of 
indeterminateness, limit and infinity. It matters not where we 
start, a sensation, a physical object, an abstract universal, a natu- 
ral law, an organic system, there is always determinateness with 
reference to the next more inclusive class and indeterminateness 
in reference to those factors which are included in the chosen 
starting point. This starting point is an Idea with reference to 
these included elements, and a particular in reference to that 
system in which it is included. The essential character of the 
Idea is that it is a measure, that is that it is relative to the material 
of a particular situation. It is at once the unit of measurement, 
the measured reality and the act of measuring or determining. 

If this interpretation of the Philebus is correct there is no 
meaning in the question in which of the four classes of Philebus 23 
is the Idea to be found. It is as if one were told that trees are 
made up of roots, trunk, and branches, and then asked to which 
of these divisions an oak belongs. The analogy is obviously 
inadequate but it will serve if not carried beyond the specific 
point. All things, Plato contends, contain both limit and indefi- 
niteness. Any particular Idea is the limiting element in relation 
to those particulars which are classified under it and understood 
by means of it, but it is in turn one of the particulars, or part of 
the infinite, in relation to the higher, more inclusive Idea under 
which it is itself classified. Again, considered as the organized 
reality it is the “‘mixture,’’ and considered as the act of the mind 
organizing its world it is the cause. The Idea, then, according to 
the Philebus, is at once an instrument for use, an activity of mind, 
a type by means of which objects are classified and understood, 
and the reality itself so understood. For Plato these distinguish- 
able but overlapping descriptions are not completely discrimi- 
nated. He does not say, ‘there is this and this and this and the 
Idea is all of these’. Neither does he say that the descriptions 
are all one in meaning because being and knowing are one. 
Rather he fuses them into one by means of that other aspect of 
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the Idea which comes into the Philebus only incidentally but is 
emphasized by means of poetry and myth in other dialogues. 
The Idea is not only the instrument and the content of scientific 
method. It is also the object of xsthetic and religious con- 
templation. ‘‘ Now the Good has retired into the region of the 
Beautiful.” As object of contemplation and emotion the Idea 
is one, eternal, indifferent to time and space, regardless of practi- 
cal life, transcending the world of perception and action. 

Plato’s descriptions of the nature of that reality which consti- 
tutes the object of knowledge are so many attempts to formulate 
the actual experience included in knowing. We do, as a matter 
of fact, react to our experience in just these ways. Confronted 
with a mass of unfamiliar material we try to divide it into parts, 
we single out particular objects or qualities to serve as guides in 
our divisions. We use these as types by which to analyze the 
whole and in the very process of use they become fixed. Wecome 
to treat the concept as independently real, individualizing it, 
objectifying it, and if we are of imaginative temperament we think 
of it in images of color and form. These various ways of treating 
the Idea, as instrument, as type, as object, as ideal, are not first 
discriminated and then deliberately combined. It is usually in 
the form of an independent reality that the concept first makes its 
appearance in consciousness, and it is only a process of analytical 
investigation that can uncover its origin and early history. The 
terms of modern science, electricity, the sub-conscious, the names 
of diseases, and so on, are, for the scientist who is dealing with 
them, instruments by which he orders a particular lot of facts; 
for the ordinary educated person they are classes of facts either 
set off by themselves in the nature of things or grouped about an 
average type; for the mind of inexperience and superstition, 
however, these names stand for actual realities, admired, feared, 
sometimes personified. Few of us are scientists in all fields; most 
of us carry enough of the heritage of primitive thought to be able 
to have some sympathy with the point of view for which ‘the 
Flu’ is a malevolent force rather than a convenient term for sum- 
marizing certain facts. The distinctive characteristic of the ar- 
tistic treatment of the universal is that it holds the possibility of 
fusing understanding with emotion, combining all these points of 
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view by means of an imaginative interpretation. In the Platonic 
dialogues these different aspects of the Idea are set forth in 
different places by suggestion, illustration or direct assertion. 
The importance of the Philebus, as I see it, lies in the insistence 
that each one is valid in due measure, each in its place, its appro- 
priate situation, for that purpose for which it is fitted. 
FLtora I. MAcKINNON. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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COMTE AND JAMES. 


HERE are certain aspects of the philosophies of Comte and 
James which bear a striking similarity to each other. 
Thus, for example, the former’s conceptions of the nature of the 
objective order and of mind resemble those of the American 
Pragmatist; but, in some respects, we find that Comte’s view is 
an advance over that of William James. Our present object, 
then, is to point out certain similarities in the doctrines of these 
thinkers, and to indicate Auguste Comte’s deeper insight into the 
nature of the objective order and of mind. 

Professor James was never really interested in the nature of 
external reality per se. According to him, a Pragmatist turns 
away ‘from fixed principles, closed systems, pretended absolutes 
and origins. He turns towards concreteness and adequacy, 
towards facts.’’! He is interested, not in ‘first things,’ but in 
‘consequences,’ ‘facts.’ And this concern about ‘facts,’ ‘con- 
sequences,’ ‘last things,’ is not a disinterested one. The Pragma- 
tist attends only to ‘a leading that is worth while,’ that has ‘cash 
value,’ that ‘pays,’ that is ‘practical.’ James describes how the 
world seems prima facie: it is a “‘booming, buzzing confusion” 
for the baby; but the child learns gradually to posit order in that 
chaos by arranging it in accordance with certain categories or 
hypotheses which tradition has handed down from the past. 
They were suggested by utility. Some of these categories, such 
as: ‘thing,’ ‘minds,’ ‘bodies,’ ‘one time,’ ‘one space,’ ‘causal 
influences’ and others, have persisted because they have been 
“extraordinarily successful hypotheses.”” In other words, they 
have not lasted because they have expressed real insights into the 
nature of external reality. They just have worked. We are told 
that they are simply ‘Denkmiitel,’ “sublime tricks of human 
thought, our ways of escaping bewilderment in the midst of sensa- 
tion’s irremediable flow.”’? Thus they persist, not because they 
show any grasp of what really is, but because man has found these 


1 Pragmatism, p. 51. 
2 Ibid., p. 186. 
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common-sense categories to have ‘cash value;’ he has been able 
to organize his Weltanschauung and to make of a multiverse, a 
universe. As a consequence, he has been able to orientate 
himself more satisfactorily. 

Now James is at one with other Pragmatists in feeling that 
philosophers have overdone this simplification. Whereas, ac- 
cording to him, ‘‘ Philosophy has often been defined as the quest 
or the vision of the world’s unity,’’* and most persons have ac- 
cepted this definition unquestioningly, the philosopher really 
should be interested in the multitudinous facts with which he is 
confronted in actual experience, and any attitude that regards 
certain facts as irrelevant because they do not fit into a given 
scheme of things is all very artificial. In short, this familiar view 
of James, which I have been sketching here, points away from the 
conception of the nature of the world as uniform and regards it 
rather as primarily pluralistic. Uniformity is after all simply a 
convenient hypothesis, nothing more. That hypothesis has not 
really been established but simply serves to organize experience 
for utility’s sake. And James believes that many philosophers 
have consciously disregarded certain data and called them acci- 
cents; thus ignoring, with malice aforethought, as it were, much 
of the given. Such is a wholly unphilosophical attitude, for one 
thus does away with a heterogeneity which really is, and of which 
account must be taken, if one is to render a true description of the 
world. James even goes so far as to suggest that external reality 
is just phenomenal. In fact the tough-minded philosophers, 
whose “‘alpha and omega are facts’’ are willing to admit that 
“behind the bare phenomenal facts . . . there is nothing.” * 

In discussing the nature of external reality, Comte too finds 
that, to grasp the objective order, one must have certain ‘man- 
made’ hypotheses; their function being to help him to interpret 
what would otherwise be incomprehensible. Comte holds that 
there are three stages in man’s attempt to read order into the data 
of experience: the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive. 
At the theological stage man peoples the world with wills like his 
own. Each object of nature is at first thought of as the dwelling 
place of some such will, but later it becomes evident that a given 


* Ibid., p. 129. 
‘ Ibid., p. 263. 
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will rules over a set of similar phenomena, and finally primitive 
man comes to posit one god as the director of the phenomena 
which man witnesses about him; one will is responsible for what 
takes place in the world. Gradually, however, that notion gives 
place to another: namely, not that a being, a will, is responsible 
for external phenomena, but that some metaphysical entity 
controls all, is the great first cause. But at length man comes to 
attain a yet truer insight. He understands that first causes can 
never be discovered. He—and it is fitting to use James's phrase- 
ology here—adopts the altitude “‘of looking away from first 
things, principles, ‘categories,’ supposed necessities; and of look- 
ing towards last things, fruits, consequences, facts.’’® In so far, 
then, as the Positivist realizes the uselessness of the search for 
causes, and studies only phenomena, his attitude and his method 
are pragmatic. Arrived at the positivist stage, man realizes the 
inadequacy of his earlier hypotheses and discards them. He 
seeks now simply to find the laws of the similarity and succession 
of phenomena; only such knowledge is attainable. The point in 
all this is that Comte, like James, shows that man imposes 
categories on experience, or, in Kant’s phraseology, that the mind 
gives laws to nature. 

But Comte is not content with the view that reality is ulti- 
mately phenomenal. Ready enough to admit that man can know 
only phenomena of similarity and succession, Comte realizes that 
such an interpretation of reality is not final. Even had he 
stopped with the phenomenal point of view, even had he been 
‘tough-minded’ enough to say that ‘behind phenomena is 
nothing,’ still reality would have been more unified for him than 
for James. For Comte’s phenomenal world is a world of law; 
interrelatedness is not merely a successful hypothesis. Indeed, 
Comte at first felt that reality might be such that one could gain 
unity by subsuming all discoverable laws under one law—the law 
of gravitation. He gradually realized, however, the inadequacy 
of that law, and came to hold Newton's view that it might one 
day be found an insufficient summarization of certain data when 
one had gained deeper insight into what really is. Eventually, 
he adopted the view that the only possible synthesis of the 


5 Ibid., pp. $4-S.- 
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sciences is that furnished by the dogma of humanity. Only as we 
relate the findings of the positive sciences to the needs and pur- 
poses of the human mind can we hope to get that unity in our 
conceptions which the French thinker regards as necessary. 
Thus, through the introduction of the pragmatic note, through 
pointing out the necessity of considering the world from the point 
of view of humanity’s operations, Comte introduces a kind of 
unity into his view of the external order—a unity which James 
and other Pragmatists consider it unphilosophical to seek. That 
is, the subjective synthesis is, according to Comte, the means of 
unifying the objective order. Moreover, the very notion that 
phenomena may be read off in terms of laws of similarity and suc- 
cession indicates a more orderly conception of external reality than 
James ever cares or ‘wills’ to admit. 

Comte goes even farther, as we have implied, in presenting his 
view of the objective order, than simply to indicate the uniformity 
we introduce into our conception of it. While, according to him, 
we have to be content with realizing that we are limited to a 
knowledge of the phenomenal world because ultimate reality is’ 
forever hidden to us, yet we are forced to conceive of a reality 
existent behind phenomena. And though this reality is a ding- 
an-sich, for our thought is unable to penetrate beyond the phe- 
nomenal aspects of the world, still phenomena do clearly imply a 
noumenal world, a ‘thereness,’ an existence, a ‘beyondness’ which 
is reality-in-itself, as it were. Furthermore, this noumenal world 
of Comte’s is an inter-related order, beyond our manipulation 7— 
a conception which is the direct antithesis of James’s thought of 
the world as malleable to our hand. As against this view Comte 
emphasizes the fact that the system without us exists to be com- 
prehended and understood. At first we see it only in its geo- 
metrico-mechanical aspect; later nature is studied from the 
physical and chemical points of view; and finally we reach the 
most comprehensive aspect, that of the new science of social 
physics. In spite of this progress in the study of the objective 

* To discuss the point that after all the so-called phenomenal aspect of reality is 
at least reality in one of its phases is out of place here since our concern is merely to 
show in what respects Comte goes beyond James, and not to indicate the most 


adequate interpretation of the objective order. 
7 Cy. Systdme de politique positive, Paris, 1851-4, Vol. 1, p. 27. 
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order, however, we remain at the phenomenal point of view. 
And yet ultimate reality is existent beyond the phenomena and it 
exists as an orderly whole. Such, in brief, is Comte’s doctrine. 
So far, we have shown that for both Comte and James the 
nature of the objective order is phenomenalistic in that we can 
only know it in its phenomenal aspect. They both hold that man 
organizes the data of experience through categories that he 
imposes on that experience. But while, for James, phenomena so 
arranged constitute, for all practical purposes, the nature of 
external reality, for Comte there exists an ultimate reality beyond 
phenomena—a reality which is inter-related and orderly. For 
Comte, again, even the phenomenal world is uniform. Moreover, 
this thinker is not content with dismissing the question as to the 
nature of the external order by considering the problem from the 
abstract point of view of what it is in itself. For his objective 
order has a functional relation to humanity, and indeed it is with 
that aspect that Comte is chiefly concerned; not what ultimate 
reality is per se, but what it does, is the more vital problem for 
positive philosophy. And this is his answer: the function of the | 
objective order is to impress on man its own harmony and regu- 
larity. In order to realize more adequately what the influence of 
the objective order is, Comte suggests that we imagine the cessa- 
si tion of that influence. The result he describes as follows: “Our ' 
( intellectual faculties would waste themselves in extravagances and g 
m || then sink into incurable torpor. Our noble feelings could not r 
iM } control the others and our actions would end in incoherent agita- f 
\ tion.’ In other words, should there be removed the restraint t 
which is exerted by the perception of uniformity in the external 0 
iB | world, man’s whole internal life would become disorganized and C 
. . 
i 
fr 





? chaotic. The order prevalent in man’s inner life is a reflection of 
2 i the uniformity in the external world. Thus, “our principal merit 
t consists in perfecting as much as possible the natural subordina- 


t 

vr i 

{ tion of man to the world so that our brain becomes a faithful ol 
yh mirror of the external order.””® The world, then is not “ready be 
. | malleable to our hand,” it is not even an Anstoss set up merely to fr 


develop the ego. It is existent in its own right—as Schelling for 
| example sought to make clear in his durchbruch in das freie offene 


D | * Op. cit. 
f * Catéchisme positiviste, Paris, 1852, pp. 42-3. 
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Feld objectiver Wissenschaft. The subordination of the individual 
to the objective order is, as Comte says, a natural subordination. 
“Mind has for its presupposition Nature, of which it is the truth.” 
Such a view is a much healthier, much saner one than that which 
conceives the world as waiting to be molded by us. Thus Comte 
sees, what James apparently fails to see, that nature does, in a 
sense, form a prius to us; and that the objective order has a real 
function to perform. And the instrumental point of view is 
adopted by Comte in a way which did not occur to James. The 
question is, what does reality do for us; and not, we must change 
this ‘sorry scheme of things entire’ and fashion it more to our 
liking, since it waits ‘‘to receive its final touches at our hands. 
Like the kingdom of heaven it suffers human violence willingly.”’ 

Our conclusion, then, with regard to the views of James and 
Comte concerning the nature of the objective order is that, while 
both remain at the phenomenal point of view with regard to our 
knowledge of reality, Comte shows deeper insight into its nature 
through his indication of a uniformity there—a uniformity which 
imposes itself on our minds in a healthy sort of way and is not 
simply an ideal, or what James calls an altar to an unknown god. 

So much for the objective order. But what of the mind that 
knows? As a consequence of his pragmatic method—a method 
which is content to stay on the surface of things, which will not 
go beyond so-called facts to seek for explanations beyond the 
merely given, or beyond the data of experience to something more 
fundamental—James can find no mind that knows, no ego that is 
the synthetic unity of apperception. The self is simply a stream 
of consciousness. But consciousness as an entity does not exist. 
Consciousness ‘‘is the name of a nonentity and has no right to a 
place among first principles.” ‘‘ That entity [consciousness] is 
fictitious, while thoughts in the concrete are fully real.""™ The self, 
from one point of view, is an empirical aggregate of things 
objectively known. But “the I which knows them can not itself 
be an aggregate. . . . It is a Thought, at each moment different 
from that of the last moment but appropriative of the latter, 


” Hegel, Philosophy of Mind, tr. by Wallace, sec. 381. 
1 Pragmatism, p. 257. 

® Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 2. 

8 Ibid., p. 37. 
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together with all that the latter called its own.’’"* Thus the self 
is just a particular thought at a particular moment, though a 
certain continuity is effected through the influence that past 
thoughts have had on the given present thought. In this way, 
James, as a radical empiricist, outlaws any conception of a self 
that is different from and more permanent than the continuous 
flux of thought that introspection reveals. Consequently he is at 
one with Comte, since he also repudiates the conception of the 
unity of lemoi. For the latter, too, the mind is a multiplicity and 
not a unity, and the famous theory of Je moi has no foundation in 
fact but represents a purely fictitious state.“ And Comte suc- 
ceeds, like Kant, in showing the empty result which one of 
necessity attains if one seeks to determine the nature of the ego 
apart from its functioning. Kant found it impossible to de- 
termine the nature of the J think which accompanies all thought 
when he separated it from its functioning, for the J think is always 
subject and never object. Apart from its activity it remains an 
unknowable x. Comte also rightly implies the fruitlessness of 
such an abstract search for the nature of mind. Mind, as a 
functioning activity, can not be made an en‘ity and put under a 
microscope and studied as a material object. But both James 
and Comte, in spite of their attempts to develop concrete theories 
of mind, nevertheless fail to get away from the abstract point of 
view that regards mind as an entity. Thus James describes 
thoughts as “made of the same stuff as things are,’ and again 
he says that the two are absolutely homogenous as to their 
material.” 

This failure to get away from the notion of thinghood applied 
to mind is in part due to the fact that James has repudiated any 
attempt to note the backward reference of things. He knows 
mind only in its future reference; yet he can not deny the fact 
that mind reaches before as well as after. Consequently there is 
an aspect of mind with which he has no acquaintance; an aspect 
which remains an entity beyond his reach. Of course it is true 
that things do have a forward reference which the pragmatic 

4 Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 400-1. 

8 Cf. Cours de philosophie positive, Paris, 1830-42, Vol. III, pp. 781-2. 

16 Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 37. 

17 Cf. Ibid., p. 137. 
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method does well to emphasize. But granted that we must con- 
cern ourselves with ‘facts,’ ‘fruits,’ ‘consequences;’ can we ever 
understand these except in the light of what has gone before? 
Can there be an adequate interpretation of a consequence unless 
one knows of what it is a consequence? 

Comte too is unsuccessful in developing a theory of mind that 
avoids making of it a metaphysical entity. In his phrenological 
physiology he entifies mind; he gives precise location to the 
intellectual functions in the brain and he enumerates them, 
stating that there are five. Moreover Comte severs the mental 
life from the affective life and places the one over against the 
other. He regards the mental life as subordinate to the emo- 
tional. The heart must posit the problems for l’esprit. The 
mind is servant of the heart; such is one of the central doctrines 
of the Cours de philosophie positive. In fact Comte never suc- 
ceeded in getting beyond the eighteenth century notion of reason. 
With that conception in mind he sees, as did Rousseau, the fallacy 
of regarding reason, so conceived, as all-powerful in its sphere. 
But the encyclopzdists’ view of reason is inadequate and that 
Comte fails to comprehend. Hence he artificially divorces the 
intellectual and the emotional life and places the heart as an 
entity over the intellect. James too, while not explicitly placing 
the intellect always under the contro! of the passional nature, as 
does Comte, says that there are times when “‘our passional nature 
not only lawfully may, but must decide an option between proposi- 
tions, whenever it is a genuine option that can not by its nature be 
decided on intellectual grounds.”’* In his view of the passional 
nature, moreover, James does not avoid, as did Comte, Rousseau’s 
mistake, when at his worst, of placing feeling per se in an exalted 
position. Comte sees that the dominance of feeling may mean 
simply the ruling of purely egoistic passions and so, according to 
him, social sympathy is the power that rules. Not only must the 
controlling influence be social sympathy, but the dictates of the 
heart must be modified by knowledge of the objective order, 
knowledge that is furnished by the intellect. Hence social 
sympathy rationalized is the controlling force. James, on the 
other hand, with his radical empiricistic views, is unable to save 

% The Will to Believe, p. 11. 
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himself from a philosophy of feeling that is just as abstract and 
just as little revealed by experience as that of Rousseau; the 
passional nature intervenes in matters where intellect is helpless, 
Moreover we note, in James’s view, that this ‘ passional nature’ is 
not some one feeling, as the mind is some one thought. Hence 
we may well raise the question as to whether a ‘passional nature’ 
is not as much an abstract entity as the ‘consciousness’ which 
James discards. 

Having seen, then, that both James and Comte have the merit 
of realizing that the question of what the mind is in itself apart 
from its activity is not a philosophical one, we have next to con- 
sider their views of mind from the point of view of its functioning. 
James’s answer here is that of the instrumentalist. Man’s mind 
is the tool that enables him to adjust the data of experience so that 
he can make a ‘go’ of things. The theories that he holds to-day 
are not genuine insights, and he must be ready to call them 
falsehoods when events happen to ideas in such a way as to render 
this discarding process practical. Mind can work out theories 
that have ‘cash value’, that are ‘“‘ mental modes of adaptation to 
reality rather than revelations or gnostic answers to some divinely 
instituted world-enigma.” ” Man, through his theories, has been 
able to put himself “into an equilibrium with the surface of nature 
sosatisfactory for ordinary practical purposes.”"*” What the world 
ultimately is, however, the mind is unable to fathom; “no theory is 
absolutely a transcript of reality.”"* In short, mind is limited in 
its activity, and serves man only as a tool to make needed 
adjustments. 

Comte makes much more explicit his realization of the fact that 
to understand mind one must see how it functions. Thus he 
says, ‘‘the study of the positive philosophy, in considering the 
results of the activity of our intellectual functions, furnishes us 
with the only truly rational means of making evident the logical 
laws of the human mind.” In his philosophy of the positive 
sciences and especially in the section on the new social science, 
Comte exhibits mind’s development from earliest times. He 

” Pragmatism, p. 194. 

™ Ibid., p. 193. 


* Ibid., p. 57. 
= Cours de philosophie positive, Vol. 1, p. 32. 
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shows how men, working together, have built up a great body of 
scientific, religious, and philosophical theories. As to whether 
these theories are true transcripts of things, Comte admits with 
James that the mind can not grasp ultimate reality. But, unlike 
James, he shows that we must not be content with the knowledge 
that is relative to our needs. He points out that science can not 
advance if it is always tied down to practical consequences; * 
although he supports the hypothesis that the sciences must 
eventually be organized by their relation to man’s needs and 
purposes. We should remember, however, that Comte is much 
more concerned in the Cours de philosophie positive, to emphasize 
the view that the mind must not be tied down by utilitarian con- 
siderations, than is the case in the Systéme de politique positive, 
where his chief concern is rather with practical problems. More- 
over, Comte emphasizes the fact that to insure progress man must 
be concerned with that which is above and beyond our mere 
practical affairs. Yet he holds that there must be a voluntary 
resignation of certain investigations in the interest of the needs of 
humanity. Only in the youth of the individual is speculative 
absorption proper, while later on the purely utilitarian aim must 
be adopted. At this later period man investigates only what he 
needs to know and, where such knowledge is unattainable, he fills 
in the gaps with hypotheses that he construes to make up the 
deficiency. These hypotheses must be framed with the practical 
end in view; “every synthesis requires that we estimate the 
external order with reference to our own destiny, unless we 
embark in search of the Absolute.”’** In other words, we must 
read off the external order with our own purposes in mind. And 
in the systematization of the objective order for our purposes, 
Comte suggests practical devices, such as omitting certain actual 
phenomena and introducing certain phenomena that are ficti- 
tious. In short, this view indicates that, though Comte admits 
with James that our systematization of the objective order is 
subjective, the former realizes, as the latter does not, that the 
mind does have some real insights into the nature of ultimate 
reality. Thus he says, “Our fundamental construction of the 
universal order results from a necessary concourse between the 


" Cf. ibid., pp. 63-7 and Vol. III, pp. 279-283. 
™ Syst2me de politique positive, Vol. LI, p. 95. 
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inward and the outward. . . . If harmony cid not exist without 
us, our minds would be entirely incapable of conceiving it.”’ * 
Our conclusion, then, with regard to the views of Comte and 
James concerning the nature of mind, is that the positive philo- 
sopher advances beyond the Pragmatic conception in that, while 
both thinkers hold the instrumental point of view, Comte sees 
that our thought must not be altogether confined by practical 
considerations and that, after all, the mind has some commerce 
with reality. Could he have gone a little farther, could he have 
realized that the divorce of the mind and the objective order is 
artificial, that to be a mind at all just means the capacity for 
knowing the objective order, and that external reality has, as one 
of its aspects, that it can be known by mind, Comte would have 
gained a much more adequate point of view than one hampered 
by the instrumental standpoint can ever obtain. 
MAnjoriE S. HArrIs. 
RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 
% Tbid., Vol. II, p. 33. 

















PROCEEDINGS OF THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: THE 
ANNUAL MEETING, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 

DECEMBER 29 AND 30, 1924. 


HE Annual Business Meeting was called to order at 11.20 A. M., 

December 30th, President Meiklejohn in the chair. Professor 

Edna Shearer reported for the auditors that the Treasurer’s report was 
examined and found correct. The Treasurer's report was accepted. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER, DECEMBER 22, 1924. 











Receipts. 

Balance brought forward, Dec. 20, 1923. ....... 66.66 6.0 sees $205.04 
CED, ..ccssrtcsuségeneseews on + ancien 168.00 
EL ota -d5 6's d06anes éckpie Guat handees enka eReeeen 277.36 
ET EN. 6 ccc ccccadaecdbawenneeteees e4khe sheer aee 8.50 

hy > G-ocdeess os¢bb6600n0s0ncReReN eae )< coset $748.90 

Disbursements. 

i CN. ooo peeetuaaaeeskekcad thedeeke REE $104.50 
ro 00s os chadeduvekbsed qeensakee swcleael 9.60 
Committee on Internat. Coop. (Bal. of their funds)............ 154.09 
TC ca. «% 6énbine Said Ree eEa Cae deadbeat ae 82.00 
Stationery, postage, and clerical assistance................... 40.52 
Cn s6e hse 6e ea bae sda Rake ONS sae Kh bas Rae 6.43 
ee, ... vcendesessenigakseasecasaah anne 20 

SN i cians cabn dens enwkseweie canal eek talk ene $493.34 
CO EPC ee ee ee $255.56 
Assets other than cash, 2 U. S. registered bonds............... $200.00 


The following persons, recommended by the Executive Committee, 
were elected to membership in the Division: George Brown, H. E. 
Cunningham, D. Luther Evans, Robert C. Givler, Georgia E. Hark- 
ness, Everett D. Martin, John W. Miller, G. T. W. Patrick, Oliver L. 
Reiser, William Savery, Phillip E. Wheelwright, active members; 
Anderson Woods, Mrs. Gano Dunn, associate members. 

Nominations of officers were presented, and the following were 
elected: President, Professor Wilbur M. Urban, Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor A. A. Bowman, Members of the Executive Committee for three 
years, Professor Edgar S. Brightman and Professor George H. Sabine. 

Professor M. R. Cohen gave notice of the following amendment to 

12 165 
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be voted on at the next annual meeting: The Committee on Nomi- 
nation of Officers shall consist of three members, each to serve three 
years. Of the three members elected when this action goes into effect, 
one shall serve one year, one two years, and the third three years. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, Professor W. A. 
Hammond was elected representative of the Association to the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies for Humanistic Studies, with term 
expiring January I, 1927. 

Recommendation of the Executive Committee was presented that 
there be a committee of the Association to consider the feasibility of a 
volume, or volumes, concerning contemporary American philosophy, 
similar to the recently-published volumes covering contemporary 
German philosophy; this committee to report next year if possible, and 
if the project is found feasible, to include in its report the list of those 
invited to contribute. That three members of the committee be 
named by this Division, assuming that other members will be ap- 
pointed by the other Divisions. It was voted that this recommenda- 
tion be accepted and that three members of the committee be ap- 
pointed by the chair. President Meiklejohn announced that he would 
make these appointments later. 

The Executive Committee recommended that the Division continue 
to participate in the project for an Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
and that the appointment of Professor H. A. Overstreet as our repre- 
sentative for this purpose be renewed for the year 1925. It was so 
voted. 

The Executive Committee recommended that the Division express 
to Mr. Adolph S. Ochs and the New York Times Company its appreci- 
ation and hearty thanks for their contribution to the interests of 
American scholarship by their support of the project for a Dictionary 
of American Biography. It was so voted. 

Professor A. C. Armstrong reported for the Committee on Interna- 
tional Codperation that, pursuant of the vote of the Division last year, 
it had applied the moneys then to its credit to the sending of books to 
Germany and Austria. These funds: 





Balance with the Eastern Division... .......... 66000 eeeeeeees $154.09 
Balance with the Western Division..................-0e0e0e0: 75.00 
DEC UE US GA Gesneeudderdes eBeRSEADED Wades ccccenscasonsetes $229.09 


Expenditure of the funds was delegated to Professors Armstrong and 
Cohen as a subcommittee, with Professor Cohen in immediate charge. 
In view of the vote passed last year concerning Japanese relief, and of 
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the fact that no funds were available for this purpose in the Treasury, 
the subcommittee, after consultation with President Montague and 
President Meiklejohn, issued an appeal for individual donations for 
~ Japan, as well as one in behalf of German and Austrian libraries. In 
response, contributions were received as follows: 





From members of the Association. ..........0seeeceeeeeeeeees $255.00 
From non-members, through Prof. Cohen. ................+++- 45.00 
es Wen OE GH. so 66 Lnsne eecansionedonacedséeuuewaeee $529.09 


Various gifts of books and generous discounts by publishers, in agree- 
ment with authors, made a contribution of at least $500.00 more. 
Expenses of printing and issuing the appeals and of shipping the books, 
were not charged against the funds. Actual expenditures for books to 
date are $584.76. This leaves a deficit of $55.67, to be covered by a 
further gift, assured through Professor Cohen, of about $100.00 which 
will also enable purchase of some books not yet ordered. 

Broadly speaking, three quarters or more of the total sum was 
designated for German and Austrian relief. The remainder has been 
used in buying books for Japan. The bulk of books received from 
libraries go also to Japan. As yet, the subcommittee has been delayed 
by the arrangement made with the Japanese Society in New York for 
forwarding the books to Japan. But the books are ready and packed 
for shipment. 

The Committee has also to report that, through its arrangement 
with the Germanistic Society of America, our journals, The Philosophi- 
cal Review, The Journal of Philosophy, and The International Journal 
of Ethics, have been sent to between twenty and thirty German and 
Austrian libraries, in particular to the libraries of universities. 

It was voted that this report of the Committee be accepted. 

Professor Armstrong further reported for the Committee on Inter- 
national Codperation the work done and plans made for the Inter- 
national Congress, in accordance with the vote of the Division at its 
Annual Meeting in 1923. 

Seeing that a special and larger committee was needed for effective 
organization of the Congress, the Committee secured the codperation 
of other members, and thus developed an Organization Committee, 
with President N. M. Butler, Chairman, Professor Armstrong, Honor- 
ary Secretary, and Professor J. J. Coss, Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer. Finally, within the Organization Committee, an Executive 
Organizing Committee has been constituted. 

Contact with the Western Division has been established through 
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Professor Woodbridge as their representative, through the presence on 
the Organization Committee of Professors McGilvary and Tufts, and 
through report from Professor Armstrong to Professor Tawney, Secre- 
tary of the Western Division, for their Annual Meeting of 1924. While 
no formal action was taken, their concurrence in plans made seems 
assured. 

Preliminary report of support for the Congress from England, 
France, and Italy was made by the Committee at the last Annual 
Meeting. Since then, formal approving action has been taken by the 
Aristotelian Society and the Société Frangaise de Philosophie. Many 
members of the Kantgesellschaft also have expressed their concurrence, 
in particular its principal officers, Professors Vaihinger and Liebert. 

Through Professor H. Wildon Carr, Secretary of the Fifth Inter- 


‘ national Congress (appointed for London, 1915), who acted with the 


support of M. Xavier Léon, authorization for the Congress has been 
secured from the Permanent International Committee and the British 
Organizing Committee of 1915. 

At the request of many foreign colleagues, the Congress has been 
postponed from 1925 to 1926. The special date—Sept. 13th and 
following—is fixed in view of university arrangements at home and 
abroad. It is expected that invitations to lecture at summer sessions, 
and perhaps in some cases at regular sessions, will be extended to some 
of the visiting scholars, which also has its bearing on the date chosen. 

Several invitations and suggestions as to place of meeting have been 
carefully considered. In order to diminish travelling expenses of 
foreign members, it seems necessary to meet on or near the Atlantic 
seaboard. The Committee has voted that the invitation extended by 
the President of Harvard University, through members of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, should be accepted. 

Through President Butler, the Carnegie Foundation for the pro- 
motion of International Conciliation has made a grant of five thousand 
dollars to the Congress. Mrs. Paul Carus has assented to the use of 
the income of the Carus Lectureship Fund for 1925. The Committee 
is endeavoring to secure the additional fourteen or fifteen thousand 
dollars which is needed. The Committee has voted that the custom- 
ary fee for membership in such congresses should be charged; $5.00 for 
membership, $2.50 for associate-membership. It is hoped that mem- 
bers of the Association will make contributions beyond this fee; 
members of the Committee have already pledged such individual 
contributions. 

The Committee is at work on the program. General sessions upon 
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outstanding questions, with selected speakers, are planned, as well as 
sectional meetings with more special topics and more general discus- 
sion. Suggestions concerning program are invited and may be ad- 
dressed to Professor Perry or to Professor Coss. 

It was voted that this report concerning the Congress be approved 
by this Division. 

It was voted that the Division express its thanks to Professor and 
Mrs. Holmes and to the officers of Swarthmore College for the hospi- 
tality extended at this meeting. 

It was voted that this Division send greetings to the newly-organized 
society for Philosophy on the Pacific coast, and express the hope that 
this society will affiliate with the existing divisions as the Pacific 
Division of the American Philosophical Association. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Officers of the Division: President, Wilbur M. Urban; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. A. Bowman; Secretary-Treasurer, C. I. Lewis; Executive 
Committee, the above and Edna A. Shearer (1925), Harvey G. Town- 
send (1925), Helen Parkhurst (1926), R. B. Perry (1926), Edgar S. 
Brightman (1927), George H. Sabine (1927), and Alexander Meikle- 
john ex officio. Special Committees: International Codperation, A. 
C. Armstrong, Chairman; Joint-Committee of the Eastern and 
Western Divisions, J. H. Tufts, Chairman; Organization Committee 
for the International Congress, Nicholas Murray Butler, Chairman; J. 
J. Coss, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Adams, Professor George P., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Adler, Professor Felix, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Aikins, Professor H. A., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Albee, Professor Ernest, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Alexander, Professor H. B., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ames, Professor E. S., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Angier, Dr R. P., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Apple, President Henry H., Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Armstrong, Professor A. C., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Avey, Dr. Albert E., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ayres, Professor C. E., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Bakewell, Professor C. M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
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Baldwin, Professor J. M., Care of Harris Forbes & Co., New York. 

Balz, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

van Becelaere, Rev. E. L., Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, Ky, 

Bennett, Professor C. O., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Black, Dr. G. A., 156 Park St., Gardiner, Mass. 

Boas, Professor George, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bode, Professor B. H., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Boodin, Professor J. E., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Bowman, Professor A. A., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Brandt, Professor Francis B., 4337 Larchwood Ave., Phila, Pa. 

Brett, Professor G. S., Toronto Univ., Toronto, Canada. 

Brightman, Professor Edgar S., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Britan, Professor Halbert H., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Brogan, Professor A. P., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Brown, Professor George, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Brown, Dr. H. C., Leland Stanford Univ., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Brown, Professor Wm. A., Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

Bryan, President W. L., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Buchner, Professor E. F., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Bush, Professor Wendall T., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Bussey, Professor Gertrude C., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Butler, President N. M., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Butt, Prof. S. McClellan, Univ. of No. Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Calkins, Professor Mary W., 22 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS READ AT THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN DIVISION 
OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The President’s Address: Philosophers and Others. ALEXANDER 
MEIKLEJOBN. 
(No summary furnished; address to appear in full in the May 
number of the REVIEW.) 


Can the Coherence Theory of Truth be Saved? Raymonp P. Hawes. 


“Many attacks have been made on the Coherence Theory of Truth 
in recent years. They have come from various quarters, in fact, from 
writers whose fundamental standpoints differ as much as do those of 
F. C. S. Schiller, Bertrand Russell, A. K. Rogers, and L. A. Reid. 
They are consequently very different in kind. Also, as might have 
been expected, they vary widely in degree of effectiveness, ranging all 
the way from those that entirely miscarry, to those which compel the 
Coherence Theory to reconstruct itself almost beyond the point of 
recognition, or which well-nigh, if not quite, succeed in discrediting the 
claims of the theory, even in its least objectionable form, to be the 
most adequate theory of truth to be constructed to date. 

“With reference to these criticisms of the Coherence Theory, the 
seeker after the truth about truth must first discover which if any of 
these criticisms are valid; and then, if some of them turn out to be 
valid, he must find out whether there is any rival theory which is open 
to less serious objections. 

“In this paper I shall be concerned with the attempt to determine 
whether any of the criticisms of the Coherence Theory are valid. And, 
of course, the time-limit which has been set for the paper precludes 
anything like an adequate treatment of the subject. For, since the 
Coherence Theory has been variously interpreted, I must first make 
clear just what interpretation we are to have in mind. And since the 
criticisms are so numerous, some cannot even be mentioned, but can 
only be represented by some more important member of the class to 
which they belong; while others can only be enumerated or briefly 
commented on, and only a few can be discussed in any detail. 

“TI turn now to a brief characterization of the so-called coherence 
theory of truth in what seems to me to be its most plausible form.” 

What I have just written is a copy of the first page of my paper. 

I follow this up with a characterization of the Coherence Theory 
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which covers the greater part of three pages. I state briefly, what, 
according to this theory, are the nature, standard, and criteria of truth, 
the nature and criteria of falsity, the nature of the mind, of judgment, 
and of meaning, and the relation of truth to reality. 

I then devote four pages to criticisms of the Coherence Theory, 
classifying these criticisms into: (1) those which involve faulty infer- 
ence; (2) those which involve misunderstandings of the Coherence 
Theory; (3) those which are set forth as criticisms of the Coherence 
Theory, yet which are really not criticisms of that theory at all, but are 
criticisms of other theories, not logically implied by the Coherence 
Theory, that happen to be held by advocates of the Coherence Theory; 
and (4) those which are valid criticisms of the Coherence Theory even 
in its most acceptable form. I give one illustration of the first class, 
several of the second and third classes, and one of the last. This last, 
namely the charge that the Coherence Theory leads to relativism and 
agnosticism, I treat in some detail. 

I conclude (in a page or two) that this last-mentioned criticism is the 
only valid criticism which has been so far urged against the Coherence 
Theory; that with reference to it, the Coherence Theory is in a slightly 
more strategic position than are its rivals; that, in the form which I 
have outlined above (which some would of course call a radically 
reconstructed form), the Coherence Theory has certain other ad- 
vantages over its rivals; and hence that it would be acting somewhat 
prematurely to throw it into the discard at this time. 


The Romantic Element in Kant’s Philosophy. Morris R. Conen. 
(No Summary furnished.) 


On the Nature of Matter and of Substance. JARED S. Moore. 

I. Substance is no longer, as formerly, taken for the fundamental 
category, but restricted to Objects. The Self as Subject-Object is 
more than Substance. Matter, or what lies behind Matter, is the only 
Substance; but Spirit is the only ultimately real Being, and Substance 
its objectification or Expression. Similarly, in the Self, Mind-Body is 
the Expression of Soul, Soul the Ground of Mind-Body. 


Categories The Universe The Self 
Subject Spirit Soul 
(Ground) | | 
(Expression) 


Object Substance Mind-Body 
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Il. Matter, formerly identified with that which is universally ob- 
jective, is now reduced by physics to Energy, Electricity, or Ether. 
Discussion follows of the relation between these four fundamental con- 
cepts, and an attempt to formulate a doctrine of Substance which will 
conform to the latest theories in physics. 

Substance: Ether (= Etherions) < Electricity (= Electrons + 
Protons) > Matter — Bodily Senses. 

Ill. Interpretation: The new physical theories do not result in the 
spiritualization of Matter, as often asserted; since Substance in all its 
forms is purely objective, whereas Spirit is essentially Subject. But 
they do help us to understand the interpenetration of the ‘spiritual 
world’ on its objective side with the ‘material world,’ as together 
making up one continuous Universe of Substance. 


Essences and Universals. D. W. PRALL. 

This paper attempts to justify insistence on the importance of the 
concept of essence, as used by Santayana in Scepticism and Animal 
Faith, in view especially of the bearing of this concept on the problem 
of universality-particularity. 

Mr. Johnson's theory of the determinable together with his interpre- 
tation of the proposition ‘S is’ and his account of analysis allows us to 
identify the function of adjectives with that of substantives, not for 
logic but for a philosophical account of the fundamental categories 
of logic. And this can be done in the face of Stout's criticism of 
Johnson's theory of the determinable, which can be met by the same 
philosophical account of logical particulars and universals; an account 
which equally applies to Stout's own theory and makes clear the force 
of his contentions. 

This philosophical comment on the logical problem of particulars and 
universals, which identifies them as equally essences, does not mis- 
represent the facts of the knowing process as experienced, since knowl- 
edge knows particular existents only by positing them, the immediate 
content or material of knowledge being in all cases essences of the same 
status, whether or not these essences are taken to be signs of particular 
existents. The thesis here rests on the import of Berkeley's empirical 
arguments. 

Thus essence, although a perfectly familiar concept and, as Mr. 
Broad has said, never denied in the sense which Critical Realism gives 
it, appears on the above analysis to furnish a much needed means to an 
intelligible account of universality-particularity and to suggest further 
that, while the nature of particulars is qualitative or essential and so 
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always universal, their actual particularity as existents is never present 
to mind but always posited by animal faith in Santayana’s sense. 


Behavior. (Read by title.) Freperick J. E. Woopsripce. 

Starting with the fact that what things are is not an indication of 
what they do, or, in other words, admitting that while behavior may 
be inferred from structure, there is nothing discoverable in structure 
itself to warrant the inference, the following observations may be made: 
(1) behavioristic distinctions are made not in terms of structure, but 
in terms of the ends accomplished by behavior; (2) behavior is conse- 
quently a teleological matter implying a natural teleology; (3) natural 
teleology does not necessarily involve either the doctrine that ends 
operate or the doctrine that structure contains resident powers by 
virtue of which they do what they do; (4) the relativity of ends is 
confirmation of teleology and not its undoing; (5) natural teleology 
constitutes the intelligibility of nature; and (6) mind may be construed 
as an instance of teleology rather than the cause of it. 


Ethics in Terms of Symbiotic Trends. Percy HuGHEs. 

Ethics originates in the critical application of biologic and psycho- 
logic principles to the data of Sociology. Indeed, criticism seems to be 
its primary activity, which it seeks to turn upon the current ‘ethos’ 
and upon idealistic reconstructions thereof. Always it seeks to dis- 
tinguish between what is merely conventional and arbitrary and what 
is ‘natural’ and necessary. Doubtless this work of criticism facilitates 
genuine reconstruction. 

The efforts to base the criteria of ‘naturalness’ and necessity upon 
‘instincts’ has failed. The necessity is to be found in certain symbiotic 
relationships of which the family is the most obvious case. Here we 
see that essential characteristics of the species (of which we may 
enumerate ten) depend upon the family organization and in turn con- 
dition them. This reciprocal and circular causality is paralleled in the 
symbiosis of ant and aphis, of bacillus or insect with plant, and depends 
upon joint fulfilment of a tendency or evolution both of the relationship 
and of the related traits. The word ‘trend’ is chosen to cover these 
features. 

In the distinctively human symbiosis communication appears to be 
an essential part of its fulfilment. Here the ‘behavioristic’ formula is 
reversed, in that the ‘implicit’ activity appears as the goal or end of 
the explicit and overt activity. 

‘Symbiotic trends’ appear in the several types of social organization, 
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whether economic, artistic, political or other. Ethics aims to establish 
what individual traits are involved in these, and especially in those 
now current or proposed. For the advocacy of one or other type is 
always found to depend upon an assumption of a necessary connection 
between individual traits and a symbiotic relationship: and it seems 
clear that such a connection could not arise unless in an evolution such 
as the word ‘trend’ is used to denote. Between the several trends a 
similar relationship may be shown. By what other type of exami- 
nation can we have a scientific study of the cultural tradition or 
‘ethos?’ When stated in these terms we can readily and with justice 
contrast Christian and Buddhistic and Platonic ethics. A concrete 
serviceable task is thus imposed upon the student of Ethics, as he seeks 
to discover which qualities of individuals have appeared in necessary 
connection with specific types of ‘symbiotic trend,’ and which have had 
to them a connection dependent upon conditions now past or upon 
accidental associations. 


James Edwin Creighton as Writer and Editor. KarTuerine E. 

GILBERT. 

Beside the well-known Logic Professor Creighton wrote about thirty 
articles for journals and collaborated in two important translations. 
That the sum is no greater is due to the premature ending of his career 
and a rigid standard of excellence. His work is impressive out of 
proportion to itsamount. On the whole he treats in his writings three 
central ideas in a manner at once objective and yet expressive of his 
individuality: (1) philosophy is a social enterprise; (2) the history of 
philosophy forms an essential and integral part of philosophical 
discipline; (3) the philosophical attitude called ‘idealistic’ is specula- 
tive, that is, logically concrete. As an editor, Professor Creighton 
remained consistently philosophical and did not develop any elaborate 
technique. His career as editor was long and distinguished, covering 
about thirty years and approximately 180 numbers of THE PuILo- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW. 


James Edwin Creighton: The Man and the Teacher. H. R. Smarr. 

A brief summary of the biographical facts of Professor Creighton’s 
life is followed by an attempt to depict the outstanding traits of the 
character and personality of the man, and the principles of education, 
the aims and methods, of the teacher. 
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Metaphysical Value from the Standpoint of Realism. Mavnrice 

PICARD. 

Is value a category restricted to conscious experience, or does it 
obtain of reality or some part of reality independently of any human 
appreciation? The answer to this question involves the nature of the 
real as well as the nature of value. 

For the purpose of the discussion theories of the real are divided into 
those which hold that reality, if fully known, would be found to 
complete our present, imperfect understanding, and those which hold 
that our knowledge is relative to human purposes and tells us nothing 
of the nature of ultimate reality. The former group of theories, 
represented in the paper by the views of Cassirer, Miinsterberg, and 
Bosanquet, find it impossible to describe reality without reference to 
value. The latter group, represented by Bergson and Dewey, find 
both value and reality relative, not absolute. 

The writer claims that new realism is consistent with a compromise 
view of reality lying between the extreme theories previously discussed. 
New realism, and realism generally, stand for the security of our 
present knowledge of the physical world, but they admit the possibility 
that a part of reality may be non-rational or irrational. This position 
is defended logically in connection with Sheldon’s principle of the 
implicit duality of thinking, it being argued that a non-rational part of 
reality may be known denotatively, but unknown connotatively. 

It is pointed out that realism is consistent with a number of meta- 
physical views of value. The writer accepts the view developed by 
idealists that knowledge of the physical world presupposes logical 
values, but he claims that these values have no special significance for 
either idealism or realism. A realist must accept logical values as real 
categories, since their validity is presupposed by the realistic belief in 
objects that are independent of the knowing-process. He may also 
believe that the physical world is entirely rational and, so, permeated 
throughout with logical values, or he may believe that it is partly non- 
rational or irrational (availing himself of the principle of the implicit 
duality of thinking), in which case the category of value will not be 
valid of the whole of physical reality. He may believe that all moral 
and aesthetic values are valid independently of their appreciation by 
individuals, or, in regard to these values, he may adopt a moderate or 
agnostic view. Thus realism affords considerable leeway in the choice 


of a metaphysical theory of value. 
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Homo Faber. Grace A. DE Lacuna. 

There is no evidence that animals in their natural environment per- 
ceive the primary qualities of physical objects. Since the animal deals 
with an object directly and not by or through another object, he has 
need to discriminate, for example, only the distance of the object from 
himself, and not its distance from other objects. Such distance 
remains subjective, since it is only as the self is, or may be, eliminated 
that qualities or relations are perceived as objective. So also the 
animal perceives the size and shape of an object, and differences in size 
and shape, only in relation to his own movements in siezing, pulling 
about, etc. It is only in the indirect dealing with things, e.g., in the 
use and selection of natural implements, that the perceptual discrimi- 
nation of the sizes, shapes, and distances of objects in relation to each 
other becomes operative. 

The process by which the primary qualities of the physical world 
come to be perceived may clearly be seen in the case of the little child. 
In the early grasping-period he learns, like the animal, to see distance- 
away as correlative to his own movements of reaching out towards. 
He also learns to put his hands farther apart to hold a large object, and 
to contrel his own movements in manipulation with reference to shape. 
But he remains at the animal level until he enters the second clearly 
marked period—that of ‘constructive play.’ Gradually and with 
difficulty he then learns to perceive sizes and shapes of objects in their 
relation to each other—as determining, e.g., which blocks will stand 
firmly on which, which one of a nest of blocks will go inside another, 
etc. This perception of objective properties is sharpened and extended 
in the selection of implements for specific purposes—the sharp-pointed 
stick for thrusting, the smooth sharp edge for cutting, etc. 

In the making of implements a new psychological factor enters— 
conception. Animal behavior which commonly has for its end the 
bringing of things into an immediately enjoyed relation to the organism 
may be guided by an image. But behavior which, like the shaping of 
an implement, has for its end the production of an objective state of 
affairs, having no single or direct relation to the organism, is behavior 
which is guided by a concept. 


Philosophy of Art Versus Aesthetics. EpGar WIND. 
(No summary furnished; article to be published in full.) 


Ethical Bases of Economic Reward. Ernest N. HENDERSON. 


Although economists and men of business are fond of taking the 
attitude that value has little or nothing to do with ethics, they are even 
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more prone to tell us what property or a man’s services ought to be 
worth. They constantly smuggle in an ethical point of view. The 
object of the present paper is, first, to make a tentative survey of the 
reasons commonly urged to justify the statement that goods or services 
ought to be worth a certain price, and, second, to make a brief analysis 
of these reasons with a view to ascertaining whether they have an 
ethical significance. I am especially concerned with the value of 
services, though the considerations that determine what men say ought 
to be their value apply also to the value of goods. 

Among the reasons which men commonly offer as a basis for what 
they declare labor of any sort ought to be worth there are six which 
may, perhaps, be declared of major importance. These are (1) 
custom; (2) the productivity of the labor; (3) supply and demand; 
(4) the disagreeableness, danger or difficulty of the task; (5) the needs 
of the one who labors; (6) that which will best promote the welfare and 
progress of society. 

These six principles frequently are in conflict with each other. In 
such cases it often seems clear that one or the other is the paramount 
one. That there is no way of settling what pay one ought to receive 
seems a view as erroneous as the commonplace assumption that all pay 
is determined simply by supply and demand. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge. By NorMAN KEMP 
SmitH. London, Macmillan and Co., 1924.—pp. xiii, 240. 


Professor Kemp Smith has his own way of using philosophical terms; 
but even by his definitions the title of his significant new volume is 
hardly descriptive. The theory of knowledge which the book presents 
is a somewhat novel variant of realism—in the author’s sense as in that 
of others; it unequivocally rejects ‘‘the contention that matter is 
mind-dependent.” The term “idealism,’’ however, in the author's 
vocabulary, is pertinent not to an epistemological but to a cosmological 
issue; it designates any philosophy which “ maintains that spiritual 
values have a determining voice in the ordering of the universe,”’ that 
they “operate on a more than planetary, that is, on a cosmic, scale.’’ 
The alternative to “‘idealism”’ is not realism, but “ naturalism,’’ which 
in turn is defined in an unusual way; it means (p. 1) the view that 
spiritual values “‘emerge, and begin to vindicate their reality, only at 
some late stage in a process of evolution.”” Thus “naturalism” seems 
to be synonymous with the more thoroughgoing sort of ‘emergent 
evolutionism,”’ exemplified by the doctrine of Professor S. Alexander, 
and does not expressly include philosophies which deny that “ spiritual 
values operate"’ at any stage of evolution. The opposite to realism is 
“subjectivism,’’ which, however, is so defined as to mean “any view 
which either advocates a doctrine of representative perception or 
endeavors to interpret real objects as being ‘mind-dependent’’’; in 
other words, what is commonly called dualistic realism is a variety of 
“subjectivism.” It is to be regretted that Professor Kemp Smith has 
thought it necessary to add to the existing deplorable equivocality of 
our philosophical terminology; nor do his new ways of using old words 
seem to me to be in themselves appropriate or convenient. But taking 
his definitions as they are given, his book consists of (1) an exposition 
and defense of a special type of realistic epistemology, ostensibly as 
against both sorts of ‘‘subjectivism;"’ and (2) some considerations in 
favor of an “idealistic” cosmology, as against ‘naturalism.’ The 
latter part of the doctrine is only briefly suggested, and is apparently 
to be the theme of a subsequent volume (p. 232). I shall therefore 
limit this review to an examination of the author's theory of knowledge. 

I. It is somewhere near the middle of the road that Kemp Smith has 
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i sought the path of safety for realism. His theory of knowledge, while 
i it does not hold, with the dualistic realist, that all the immediate 
% | content of perception or thought consists of private, subjective, and 
& non-physical entities, at the same time departs widely from the naive 
’ H realism of numerous contemporary British and American writers. So 
of much is clear; yet to chart precisely the author’s proposed via media 
t is by no means easy. The difficulty is due partly to the novelty and 
complexity of the combination of ideas presented, but chiefly to a 
failure to define clearly some crucial terms, and to the apparent incon- 
gruity of the answers given in different places to the same questions, 
- What, for example, is the status of sensa? On two fundamental points 
the answers are, indeed, entirely clear. The doctrine of S. Alexander 
and others, that sensa are “qualities of objects existing quite inde- 
pendently of their relation to any animal body,” is rejected in favor of 
what Broad has named the “‘generative”’ view. To regard the sensa 
: “‘in naive fashion as properties of material bodies’’ is forbidden by two 
considerations: (a) since they “are complexly conditioned by ante- 
| cedent physical and physiological processes, and thus occur as terminal 
f members in very lengthy series,” they “cannot be known to be quali- 
ties inherent in the physical objects in which the series originate” 
fig . (p. 178); and (6) to assign them Joc: in real extension fails ‘‘ to account 
Yf for the facts of perspective and illusion, and so for the very far-reaching 
‘i differences between the world of ordinary consciousness and that of 
science” (p. 208). The physiological processes, therefore, probably 
“condition the existence of sensa as well as our awareness of them” 
(p. 90). Moreover, the sensa are “transitory, ever-changing, discon- 
tinuous,”’ they are “ private,” i.e., ‘separate sets’’ of them ‘ must exist 
for each observer”’ (p. 73), and they “vary with the unique personal 
standpoint of each individual” (p. 193). (Yet, curiously, the author 
elsewhere severely reproaches “‘subjectivists’’ for arguing that because 
sensa ‘“‘vary from mind to mind they must be numerically and exis- 
tentially distinct for each observer"’). Thus all my sensory content 
at this moment consists of transient existents generated as a sort of by- 
product of the motions of the matter constituting my nervous system, 
and presented exclusively in my individual experience. The author, 
in short, has clearly been persuaded (though he at times speaks as if 
he had not) of the cogency of the argument from the facts of error and 
illusion against orthodox neo-realism, and he seeks his own explanation 
of those facts where the dualistic realist seeks it—in the notion of a 
multiplicity of private fields of content (pp. 66, 91). But equally 
important questions remain: 1. Are the sensa generated solely by 
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physiological processes or are they also dependent for their existence 
upon consciousness? 2. Are they to be described as psychical or 
physical entities? 

1. On the former question what appear to be four distinct views are 
expressed in different places, while a fifth isimplied. (@) At p. 190 the 
author writes: ‘‘the conditions of our sense-experience are not, I 
believe, exclusively physiological.” This obviously cannot refer to the 
conditions of our experiencing, i.e., of awareness; for awareness is by 
definition a psychical process, postulated by the author from the 
outset, and its pre-conditions are physiological. The proposition can 
intelligibly refer only to the content of sense-experience, i.e., to the 
sensa; and it seems to refer to them generically. (b) Often, however, 


an agnostic view of the matter is taken. ‘‘We have no sufficient 
evidence”’ that ‘‘consciousness is what makes sensa possible of exist- 
ence, . . . that they are unable to exist when consciousness is absent”’ 


(p. 74); on the other hand, they are “ possibly the joint product of 
psychical”’ as well as “‘ physical and physiological processes” (p. 90). 
(c) At p. 71 ff. we are told that, in spite of their privacy, the sensa are 
“objective.” The privacy, it seems, is only an (unexplained) peculi- 
arity of our awareness of them. ‘“‘They are, so to speak, in and by 
themselves just as public as any other natural existences; but, owing 
to accompanying circumstances, they are open only to some one 
individual’s view’’—“‘just as no two individuals can at the same time 
taste the same morsel of food”’ (p. 73). Now the only meaning which 
jt appears possible to attach to this positive assertion of the “objec- 
tivity,’ or publicity-without-a-public, of the sensa, is that they can and 
do exist without any observer, i.e., independently of awareness. (d) 
Elsewhere the sensa divide into two classes: ‘‘we would seem to be 
justified in concluding that certain of the sensa are in some degree 
psychically conditioned,”’ since they are “conditioned by individual 
experiences which involve the element of meaning,”’ for which “‘it is 
impossible to conceive any physiological counterpart"’ (pp. 77-8). 
This view, it may be said, is to be taken merely as qualifying the third; 
but the qualification amounts to a contradiction of the premise upon 
which the third apparently rests,—viz., the neo-realistic dogma that 
consciousness is never creative, but merely contemplative of realities 
which owe neither their being nor their character to it. If this gener- 
alization is abandoned and it is admitted that some sensa are con- 
ditioned by psychical processes, and also that there is no possible 
empirical evidence as to whether the rest occur apart from such pro- 
cesses or not, it is obviously conceivable that they are all so condi- 
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tioned. Thus (e) a fifth view, though not actually expressed, would 
seem to be implied, and to be the one which the author could most 
consistently hold—that, some sensa being certainly dependent upon 
consciousness, it is possible, and, by analogy, rather likely, though not 
certain, that the same is true of them all. In any case, because of the 
apparent wavering between these several positions it is impossible to 
state with confidence which view as to the genesis and status of sensa 
the author really means to maintain. 

2. However generated, are the sensa, when they exist, to be classified 
as ‘physical’ or ‘psychical’? The answer must obviously depend upon 
one’s definition of these ambiguous adjectives; but the author's 
answer is not accompanied by so unmistakable a definition of them as 
one could wish. ‘‘We may,” he concludes, “reasonably class the sensa 
as belonging rather to the physical than to the psychical sphere.” 
But is this a verbal or a real proposition? If, by definition, the desig- 
nation “ psychical’’ is limited to ‘consciousness’ as a mental act or 
function, while “ physical” designates anything contemplated, all that 
which awareness, as a mode of consciousness, is of, then obviously the 
sensa are physical ex vi termini. And there is some indication (pp. 76, 
189) that this is all that the proposition signifies for the author. But 
the indication is not unequivocal; and in any case, the real questions 
remain. What people usually mean when they ask whether certain 
data in experience are physical or psychical are such questions as these: 
Do these entities have positions in ‘real’ or ‘public’ space? If so, does 
the principle of spatial exclusiveness hold good of them, or can any 
number of them be in the same place at the same time? Do they con- 
form to physical laws, e.g., to those of thermodynamics? Does the 
red, qué red, of the cover of the Prolegomena modify the attractions and 
repulsions either of the matter adjacent to the book or of that adjacent 
to the brain, so that some motions of matter are other than they would 
have been if that sensum had not been generated? Now to the first of 
these questions, and by implication to the others, an answer seems to 
be given; and it is the reverse of the answer to be expected from one 
who affirms that the sensa are “ physical.’’ They are not, indeed, held 
by the author to be in private spaces, but neither ‘“‘is their extension 
independently real’’ (p. 208); in short, they “do not themselves pos- 
sess [spatial] extensity"’ at all, and thus, presumably, do not themselves 
possess spatial localization. ‘‘We are almost certainly subject to an 
illusion when we believe that color really occupies the space in which 


it is seen’ (p. 180). Sensa are not actual secretions which our neural 


processes throw off and spatter about the space external to the body; 
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nor are they definitely in the body. It does not appear how, under 
these circumstances, they can conform to the laws of physics or be 
fitted into the system of the physical sciences. Thus it would seem 
that, in the more usual and significant sense of the adjective, sensa are 
not, for Kemp Smith, physical; that, in other words, when he calls 
them “ physical’ he means very nearly what the present reviewer has 
always meant by calling them “ psychical’’—that is, that they are 
private, not existentially identical with the properties of material 
objects, not subject to physical laws, and incapable of localization in 
the objective, public, spatial system to which the objects dealt with 
by physical science belong. Yet if this be, as it seems to be, Kemp 
Smith's view, I am wholly unable to understand his repeated expres- 
sion of agreement with Whitehead’s attack upon “the fatal doctrine of 
bifurcation.”’ For him nature is manifestly bifurcated. Nor is it easy 
to see in what the elsewhere asserted “objectivity” of such private, 
transitory, non-space-occupying, non-energy-possessing entities could 
consist. There appear to be open to a realist three possible notions of 
objectivity: actual publicity, or givenness in more than one field of 
consciousness; independent existence in an independent space and 
time; subsistence in a logical universe of essences. But each of these 
kinds of objectivity seems to be negated for sensa by one or another 
part of the author’s argument. The third kind would perhaps fit in 
best with one side of his scheme; for since the sensa are really neither in 
time nor space, any ‘red’ found in actual perception would be, in its 
objective status, a red without date or place, duration or magnitude; 
and how it would differ from the mere essence ‘red’ I do not see. Yet 
the author habitually speaks of sensa as particulars and as “‘events”’; 
so that not even this sort of objectivity seems to be left open. I should 
therefore conclude that sensa are for him, in the usual meaning of the 
term, subjective—if there were not, once more, other passages which 
seem irreconcilable with such an interpretation. 

At present, then, Kemp Smith, so far as his position on the question 
of the sensa can be discerned, seems to me to be moving in a perilous 
No Man’s Land, where the wanderer is likely to come under damaging 
fire from both sides. Yet, in spite of a curious attachment to the 
phraseology of neo-realism, he apparently is nearer to, and moving 
towards, the entrenchments of those who hold that sensory content is 
a function of consciousness and is not a true part of the world of 
physical science, and that some (at least) of the realities which we 
know are apprehended indirectly. This is the more apparent if we 
turn from his theory of perception to his theory of intertemporal 
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knowledge, ¢.g., of retrospection. We apprehend “times too long past 
to fall within the specious present” by means of present “images” 
which are, like the sensa in perception, “ private to the individual and 
physiologically conditioned,” but are centrally initiated. ‘‘ When we 
picture previously experienced happenings and existences, we paint the 
past time and the distant space in terms of sensa now being experienced 
by us.”’ These present entities “render sensible and particularize a 
time and space which they do not themselves reveal” (p. 195). True, 
what we apprehend “in and through them” are the “actual events of 
the past, not mental and private objects."" But the apprehension is 
described, not as immediate, but as a “ picturing"’ by means of sensa 
which are private and are now. Whatever be true of past external 
objects, my past experiences obviously contained sensa; but these 
were not the same existents or events as the present sensa—commonly 
called memory-images—by means of which I know them, though the 
two sets of sensa presumably are more or less resemblant. Thus 
Kemp Smith’s account of our knowledge of past experiences differs 
from the hypothesis of representative ideas only by a shade—the shade 
of ambiguity attaching to his undefined term “ physical,’’ when used 
to qualify “‘sensa.” 

II. There is, however, in the author’s epistemology a residuum of 
the unequivocally monistic type of realism. Space and time, namely, 
are given a very different status from that of sensa; the former are in 
no sense private, but are, without qualification or peradventure, 
“independently real,” and ‘‘as such they disclose themselves directly 
to the mind” by a “‘non-sensory intuition”’ in which “categorial 
thinking plays an indispensable part."" The ingenious and involved 
arguments—based partly upon a physiological theory of Head's, partly 
upon a new adaptation of Ward’s doctrine of the “ presentational con- 
tinuum,”’ and partly upon considerations of an evident neo-Hegelian 
ancestry—offered in support of this view cannot be adequately ana- 
lyzed in the space here available. The author himself presents it with 
an admirably candid admission that “ when all has been said there will 
still have to be recognized a very serious outstanding difficulty; . . . I 
cannot in any fully satisfactory manner profess to explain how it comes 
about that in the combined action of sensing and intuiting the sensa 
are able to take on the spread-out form and the intuited space to 
become, what we have no evidence that it ever really is, warm or 
sonorous or coloured, and so in these respects sensible"’ (p. 208). But 
the difficulties here seem to me both more numerous and more serious 
than the author realizes; and a few of them may be very briefly 


suggested. 
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The theory has some likeness to Malebranche’s; and one might at 
first suppose that the intuitive knowledge of (e.g.) space with which we 
are credited is for Kemp Smith, as for the French philosopher, an 
apprehension of general geometrical truths, vérités éternelles et néces- 
saires about “intelligible extension.”” But though there are passages 
which lend themselves to this interpretation, it apparently is not the 
view intended, or not all of it. The proposition that we know space 
immediately seems to be treated, on occasion, as equivalent to the very 
different proposition that we directly apprehend the spatial characters 
of particular real bodies and motions. We are told, for example, that, 
though our acquaintance with atoms and electrons is, of course, not 
exclusively by direct perception, yet even in perception there is an 
immediate experience of ‘‘certain of the features’’ of these objects, viz., 
of “the portions of space in which they lie, the general shapes to which 
by their groupings and vibratory motions they give rise, and the trans- 
latory motions which, in composing a mass, they share in common” 
(p. 168). Since, however, real matter possesses none of the sensible 
qualities, how are we to conceive of the difference between the entities 
which thus lie in definite portions of space and the portions of space in 
which they lie? What is it that goes through the movements men- 
tioned? Here again I find it hard to be sure what the author’s answer 
is. Sometimes the subject of all these verbs seems to be “energy.” 
Space itself being homogeneous and continuous, it is necessary, in 
order to conceive of distinct “bodies,” to attribute to independent 
nature some sort of qualitative differences whereby “the continuities 
of space and time’’ may be differentiated; and “since the sensible 
qualities have,’ by the author’s theory, ‘‘ been transferred to another 
plane of occurrence, their place is taken by the various forms of 
energy"’—‘‘a type of existence not picturable in imagination’’ (pp. 
170-171). But a few pages later “‘bodies’’ are distinguished from the 
energy which they “‘bear,” and there is an apparent warning against 
hypostatizing the notion of energy (p. 175). What individuating 
attributes are, in this case, left for bodies to possess, I am unable to see. 
But at all events, it seems to be unmistakably asserted (pp. 222, 225) 
that among the “independent reals" of which we have a “direct, face- 
to-face apprehension"’ are “ the real position, real shape and real motion 
of bodies” possessing either no qualitative differences at all or else only 
the insensible and unimaginable qualities of energy. 

Now, our actual (or supposed) information as to spatial characters 
and motions of bodies admittedly all comes “in and through” the 
sensa. Shape and relative position are given through sight and touch, 
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and not by a “‘non-sensory intuition’’—whatever be true of Space in 
general. Why, then, does not the same argument apply to these as to 
the other attributes of the objects sensibly experienced? What reason 
is there to suppose that the apparent shape which—oddly enough, 
from the author's point of view—a visual sensum has “taken upon” 
itself is not conditioned and determined by the “ very lengthy series of 
antecedent physical and physiological processes’ which has terminated 
in the perception of that shape? The assumption that the sensa are 
somehow “in themselves’’ unextended and that real extension is, so to 
say, insensate, does not diminish but aggravates this difficulty. (6) 
Kemp Smith does not himself appear to maintain that all the spatial 
attributes of perceived objects are direct revelations of the real attri- 
butes of bodies. The sensible magnitude of things he observes—fol- 
lowing an argument of H. N. Randle’s—varies “according as this or 
that ‘interpretation’ is given them;” “extensive magnitudes are not 
‘given,’ like qualities, but arrived at as a consequence of complexly 
conditioned psychical processes’’(pp. 119-120). From this it would 
seem that the experienced sizes of objects must be even more mani- 
festly private and unpredicable of independent material reals than are 
color and sound. But is there any justification for giving a wholly 
different epistemological status to the other spatial features of objects 
from that given to sensible magnitude? (c) The greater and more 
fundamental part of our knowledge of nature is apparently held by the 
author not to be manifested “through the features of size, shape, 
motion and the sensa,” but attained through ‘ideal construction.” 
But “ideal construction” is declared (p. 166) not to be a case of 
“immediate experience.”” Here, again, I am not certain of the termi- 
nology employed; but I should not suppose that things which are not 
“immediately experienced’’ can be said to “disclose themselves 
directly to the mind.” (d) Finally, anyone who at the present time 
asserts that we directly intuit real and “ public” spatial and temporal 
properties or relations of things, unaffected by either “‘ physical or 
physiological processes,’’ is under some obligation, I think, to settle his 
account with the theory of relativity. This the author does not, in the 
present volume, attempt. 

I have thought it more useful to devote this review chiefly to an 
inquiry into the precise meaning and the congruity inter se of the 
author’s main epistemological theses, and have therefore necessarily 
passed over much that is of interest in the book. Asa whole, this new 
variety of realism seems to me to be not unequivocally set forth, not 
thoroughly in harmony with itself, and therefore necessarily uncon- 
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vincing. The volume is, nevertheless, a noteworthy phenomenon in 
contemporary philosophy, and in its spirit and purpose a laudable one. 
Professor Kemp Smith has addressed himself in a distinctive way to 
what seem to some of us the genuine and crucial issues that have 
emerged in recent reflection upon the problem of knowledge; he has 
felt, and endeavored to do justice to, the force of the seemingly con- 
flicting considerations urged by both of the two principal schools of 
realism and also to certain of the characteristic apergus of objective 
idealism; and in attempting to find a way to reconcile these, he has 
devised and elaborated, but without dogmatic pretensions to con- 
clusiveness, a bold and ingenious mediating hypothesis. It is partly 
through such intellectual experimentation, through the trying—even 
though the unsuccessful trying—of new combinations of ideas to meet 
specific difficulties, that issues become clarified and progress in philo- 
sophical understanding is promoted. Original and judiciously moti- 
vated experiments which lead to definite negative results may be of 
substantial service to a science. I cannot doubt that so candid and 
vigorous a mind will speedily carry the present experiment through to 
its end and in doing so will reach the conclusion that the speculative 
compound presented in this volume is an essentially unstable one, that 
its elements have no true logical affinity for one another. 


ArTHUR O. LOVEJOY. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Scepticism and Animal Faith. By GEORGE SANTAYANA. New York, 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1923.—pp. xii, 314. 

Scepticism and Animal Faith is an “Introduction to a System of 
Philosophy’’ and not merely a “Survey of Human Progress” which 
served to characterize the Life of Reason of nearly two decades ago. 
During these two decades an extraordinary amount of water has flowed 
under the bridge. A vast deal of it has been flowing in the direction of 
some form of realism, and Santayana has committed his fortunes to the 
bark—or fleet—of Critical Realists, having contributed ‘‘ Three Proofs 
of Realism” to the Essays in Critical Realism published in 1921. Like 
that essay, the present volume is an inquiry into the nature, the roots 
and the justification of knowledge. 

To those who were fortunate enough to have listened to Mr. Santa- 
yana’s lectures fifteen or twenty years ago and who were held by the 
fascination of the man and the realm of ideas in which he lived, 
Scepticism and Animal Faith comes as the definitive disclosure—far 
more satisfying than the Life of Reason—of the ultimate basis and the 
real nature of the ‘‘System”’ which was divined to be there, but which 
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hovered before the spell-bound listeners with fleeting and shadowy 
outlines. The terms ‘essence’ and ‘faith,’ whose elucidation is now 
finally before us, and which form the central theme of this book, were 
not then’so clearly perceived to be the axes or poles around which the 
entire massive and impressive system is organized. 

This brief review can but enumerate certain critical doubts and 
queries which arise in the mind of one to whom Santayana’s teaching 
and writings have meant very much indeed, but who still finds himself 
unconvinced—reluctantly and wistfully. 

The critical survey of experience which alone can furnish a point of 
departure, supplies us with nothing except the immediately present 
“spark of experience."’ The single spark which alone is given, does 
not reveal within itself any conditions for the critic who proceeds trans- 
cendentally, who “recalls the universe at every moment into the 
absolute experience which posits it here and now”’ (p. 23). Thus 
transcendentalism, when it doesn’t backslide (as it does with all his- 
torical transcendentalism), becomes identical with scepticism. Such 
transcendental and sceptical criticism never reveals anything save 
some present character or content which alone is given, and which is an 
essence. The given—always some essence—is nothing which exists, as 
nature, life, substance, exists. Our commerce with that which exists, 
our perception of things, our belief in things and their ways of working, 
their permanence and independence, are radically different from that 
intuition of essence, the sheer presence of some character, which is all 
that is ever directly and immediately verified. ‘Experience’ thus, 
when carefully scrutinized by the critic, never yields anything in the 
shape of real knowledge. Such experience is never anything but the 
intuition and contemplation of character or essence. That function or 
activity within ‘experience’ which enables us to use and to know 
things, which enables the animal organism to live, is radically different. 
It is ‘animal faith,”’ instinct, belief, a function which has and can have 
nothing whatever in common with the intuition and immediate appre- 
hension of essence. 

Yet both the intuition of essence, and the perception of things, 
antithetic in nature as they are for Santayana, are ingredients of experi- 
ence, diverse ways of experiencing entities. The one is an immediate, 
transparent experience of given character or essence which has no 
existence; the other is the vital, irrational and practical experience of 
independent things. Intuition is different from perception and belief, 
and essences differ in toto from existing objects, yet unless both were 
somehow given in experience, how could Mr. Santayana say anything 
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about them? I am far from seeking to confute Santayana by a Berke- 
leyan or even Bradleyan insistence that everything—even substance 
and nature—which is mentionable thereby falls within ‘experience.’ I 
am asking rather as to the nature of the leap from the intuition of 
essence—which is all that any experience ever literally is—to the per- 
ception of things. If we do perceive things and believe in their tran- 
scendent existence, no matter by what animal or instinctive pro- 
pensity, then such belief does belong to our experience. Yet experi- 
ence, as viewed by the critic and by Santayana, can never be anything 
but the present intuition of some character. Either one of two things 
is true. Either our practical and instinctive beliefs and activities in 
which we experience things, are really only present dreams, only the 
intuition of essence, or else, the critical sceptic is not right in resolving 
the whole of experience into the intuitive apprehension of something 
given which doesn’t exist. The remark of Bradley (Essays in Truth 
and Reality, p. 377) is here to the point. ‘‘The main question, we may 
say, is not about the plus of belief, but about the minus of mere 
thinking.”” The “ minus of mere thin’ ing” is Santayana’s intuition of 
essence. 

The difficulty recurs in the account of the nature and the function of 
essences themselves. Essences are “fetched from no original”’ (p. 86), 
they “have never been parts of any perceived object” (p. 94); yet they 
are also ‘‘ manifestations to the psyche of that surrounding world which 
it concerns her to react upon wisely” (p. 139), and “‘appearances of the 
substances” with which the psyche is wrestling (p. 185). Of course, 
essences are thus aloof from everything external only when they are 
simply intuited. They are viewed as revelations and symbols of things 
only when the psyche, a natural energy, lives and acts. The point is 
that one and the same essence appears in both contexts and fulfills both 
functions. Experience is both theoretical and practical; it discloses 
both intuition of essence and practical belief in existence. Yet 
Santayana completely severs these two indissoluble aspects or functions 
of experience, interpreting the one as solely theoretical and indubitable 
and the other as wholly irrational and instinctive. 

The same query arises as to the relation between essences—which 
are the only material the psyche ever has—as purely symbolic and 
essences as descriptive or representative of things. Sensation and 
thought are conventional, human media, which must never be supposed 
to be more than symbolic—never “fair portraits,” only “ political 
caricatures made in the human interest’”’ (p. 104). Yet they are the 
sole vehicles of all knowledge and all science. As against naive realism, 
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or any view which accepts the premise that things literally are pre. 
cisely what they are experienced as being, which forgets the human 
perspective in all our knowledge, such warnings as these of Santayana 
are wholesome. But the absolute cleavage between essence and fact, 
intuition and perception, the given, and existence, theoretical and 
practical, makes it difficult to see how essences can ever be used even 
as symbols or caricatures of things. Even a caricature has its own 
measure of truth, if it be a caricature of anything at all. 

Santayana’s achievement represents a notable departure from the 
traditional basis and type of naturalism and materialism. Naturalism 
has commonly taken its stand upon the assumed theoretical validity of 
sensation and perception and the scientific knowledge of man’s environ- 
ment which is the refinement and elaboration of perception. Nature 
is known as an infinite world of matter and energy, which has chanced 
to generate animal bodies and minds. In the life and experience of 
such minds interests arise which, whatever their felt urgency and claim 
may be, are of no value whatever as disclosing the nature of things. 
They possess no cognitive or metaphysical worth. Such are all human 
values and interests, save only the interest of science itself, erected 
upon the cognitive validity of sensation and perception. For tradi- 
tional naturalism, the line has been drawn between all our human 
‘practical’ interests and values on the one hand, and the theoretical 
cognitive value of perception and science on the other hand. All other 
values within human experience are solely human and subjective. 
Santayana draws the line elsewhere. For him, sensations, perceptions, 
and science are not indubitably cognitive and theoretical. All knowl 
edge of existence is a matter of irrational belief and instinct. Theo- 
retical validity and insight attaches only to the intuition and con- 
templation of essence. The irrational and untamed flux of nature and 
substance generates spirit. With spirit there is born that which has no 
counterpart in substance. Spirit tends to ‘‘discount its accidental 
point of view,” to “withdraw from preoccupation with animal life, 
from the bias of time and place, and from all thought of existence” (p. 
126). This is a “deliverance out of the sphere of contingency” and 
the birth of the Life of Reason. But spirit, though kindled into being 
by substance, does not disclose substance; it lives only in the intuition 
of essence. 

The old insuperable difficulty of all naturalism and subjectivism 
recurs here with added poignancy and intensity, but on another plane. 
If physical objects causally generate the ideas or perceptions by means 
of which we know them, then our perceptions are both effects in us 
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produced by external causes, and also capable of affording valid 
knowledge of their causes. But these two relations between percep- 
tions and their objects are incompatible. This difficulty does not exist 
for Santayana, because for him knowledge of existence is irrational, and 
not amenable to any theoretical control or justification. But the 
difficulty recurs on a different level. Substance generates spirit which 
intuits essences, and solely by means of essences do animal faith and 
intent ‘posit’ substances. Spirit lives in a dream world of essences. 
The animal body and psyche must live and act, and hold intercourse 
with its real environment. But all it has at its disposal are its own 
dreams. It is of no avail here to insist upon the ‘independent’ 
inherent character of essences which are merely disclosed to intuition, 
and which ‘‘swim into our ken."’ Not reality but essences swim into 
our ken, yet it is reality that we must know if we are to live and act. 
The opening sentence of the Life of Reason is this: ‘‘ Whatever forces 
may govern human life, if they are to be recognized by man, must 
betray themselves in human experience.’ It is not far from this to say 
that what betrays itself in human experience is no dream, but a 
revelation of the world which surrounds human life and governs it. 
Otherwise there is no science, no knowledge, and no Life of Reason. 
GEORGE P. ADAMS. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Oeuvres de Maine de Biran. Accompagnées de notes et d’appendices, 
publiées avec le concours de I'Institut de France par PIERRE TiIs- 
SERAND. Vol. I-IV. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920-1924. 

The appearance of the third and fourth volumes of M. Tisserand’s 
edition of Maine de Biran’s works marks a gratifying progress in this 
important undertaking by the Institut de France. Although a century 
has elapsed since the death of this eminent Frenchman, very few 
scholars, even in France, have an adequate conception of his signifi- 
cance in the history of philosophical and psychological speculation. 
This is largely due to the many vicissitudes which have attended the 
publication of his writings and have prevented the presentation of his 
work in anything approximating completeness. 

Maine de Biran himself was loath to publish during his lifetime, con- 
scious that his thought was ever advancing and that the longer he con- 
tinued his meditations, the nearer he seemed to approach the truth. 
The seeming finality of the printed page he, therefore, avoided, unwill- 
ing to ask others to accept what he himself considered incomplete and 
not wholly satisfying. Consequently, his Mémoire sur l'influence de 
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U'habitude sur la faculté de penser (1802) was the only treatise published 
during his lifetime giving his own philosophical point of view. Even 
this publication he later regretted on the ground that it was a “ prema- 
ture production.” 

The first posthumous edition of De Biran’s writings was undertaken 
by Victor Cousin in 1834, and continued till 1841. This edition js 
merely fragmentary and contains so many inaccuracies of reproduction, 
that it speedily gained for the Sage of Bergerac the reputation of 
writing in a most obscure and difficult style. Moreover, by stressing 
De Biran’s pre-eminence as a metaphysician, Cousin, unwittingly no 
doubt, tended to neglect the importance of his reflections in the field 
of psychology. The result was that students of the middle nineteenth 
century were for the most part repelled by the difficulty of under- 
standing the notions of the Obscure Metaphysician. This reputation 
clung to De Biran far down the century when we find Taine speaking 
of him as “‘obscur dans son style, sorte d’oracle visité par quelques 
chercheurs, mais reculé dans les hauteurs, voilé de nuages, entouré de 
broussailles, inaccessible au vulgaire.”’ ! 

It was not until 1857 that Ernest Naville undertook to dispel this 
impression by publishing De Biran’s Journal intime (in part only), and 
two years later, three volumes of other treatises, generally known as 
the “ Naville edition.” Although also incomplete, this edition is the 
most important and valuable that appeared during the nineteenth 
century. 

The now forthcoming edition is of special merit, not only because it 
promises to give us all the significant writings of this most interesting 
thinker, but more particularly because the various treatises are to be 
arranged and commented upon in chronological sequence. The impor- 
tance of this arrangement will be obvious when it is remembered that 
De Biran’s thought was in perpetual flux, and that in order to gaina 
sympathetic understanding of his conclusions, we must follow that 
thought in its development. 

By making accessible the writings of the “‘ Founder of modern French 
idealism,’ M. Tisserand is making a valuable contribution to the study 
of philosophical idealism in its historical development, as well as to the 

1H. Taine, Les Philosophes Classiques du xix* sidcle en France, Ch. II. 

* For further details concerning the difficulties attendant upon the publication of 
Maine de Biran’s works, the reader is referred to M. Tisserand’s Bibliographical 
Note, published in Vol. XII of Les Classiques de la Philosophie (Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1920), entitled, ‘‘ Mémoire sur les perceptions obscures, suivi de la 
discussion avec Royer-Collard sur l'existence d'un état purement affectif, et de 
trois notes inédites."’ 
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history of psychology. For, during the later eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, it was Maine de Biran who kept alive the Car- 
tesian tradition in France, and he is now justly looked upon as an 
important link between Descartes and Malebranche on the one hand, 
and the French psychologists of the present day. To indicate De 
Biran’s importance in the development of modern psychology, we need 
mention only his insistence upon the value of the introspective method, 
and his recognition of the ‘unconscious’ psyche. 

De Biran’s psychological speculations led him inevitably to meta- 
physics, and ultimately to la psychologie religieuse. Over and above 
the force of organic matter, he postulates a hyperorganic force (le moi) 
and a supernatural force (God). His philosophical speculations center 
about the notion of ‘effort’ as the first fact of consciousness, and his is, 
therefore, usually referred to as the “ philosophy of effort.”” To quote 
from M. Tisserand’s preface to volume I: “ Pour Maine de Biran, le 
moi est une force spirituelle qui manifeste son existence dans |'effort 
accompli pour vaincre la résistance du corps. Cet effort est libre. 
Conscience, c’est liberté. Pour que je puisse dire ioi, il faut non 
seulement que je me distingue du monde, mais que je m’y oppose; le 
moi s’oppose au non-moi, comme la liberté s’oppose a la nécessité.”’ 

The significance of Maine de Biran becomes more apparent when we 
recall that he began as a disciple of Condillac and the Sensationist 
School, and was a contemporary of Cabanis and Destutt de Tracy, to 
mention but a few of the French thinkers of the later eighteenth century 
who typify the materialistic tendency of their generation. 

The first volume of the Tisserand edition (which is expected to in- 
clude about twelve volumes) is entitled, Le Premier Journal, and in- 
cludes various short treatises selected from De Biran’s early writings. 
The second volume is devoted entirely to the treatise already men- 
tioned: L' Influence de l'habitude sur la faculté de penser, together with 
the contemporary report of Destutt de Tracy upon this treatise. M. 
Tisserand has found it advisable to publish the Mémoire sur la Dé- 
composition de la pensée in two sections, the first section appearing as 
volume three, and the second as volume four. In each of the first three 
volumes there is a very illuminating critical introduction by M. 
Tisserand which, read in connection with the text, cannot fail to 
broaden and deepen our understanding of Maine de Biran’s thought, 
illustrative, as it is, of the idealistic trend in French metaphysical 
speculation, which has persisted in season and out of season, since the 
days of the great Founder of the Modern Era in philosophy. 

Lucy SHEPARD CRAWFORD. 

Sweet Briar COLLEGE, VIRGINIA. 
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Maurice Blondel’s Philosophy of Action. University of North Carolina Studies 
in Philosophy, No. 1. By Katuertne E. Gitpert. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, Department of Philosophy, University of North Carolina, 1924, 
—PpPp. 94- 

Maurice Blondel has now for a generation been an influential leader in 
French philosophical and religious thought. Though one of the initiators 
of the ‘modernist’ movement, the Vatican has always regarded him as a 
defender of the faith. His importance has long been appreciated by philos- 
ophers of other European countries, but this is probably the first thorough 
study of his philosophy to appear in America. 

Blondel believes that knowledge can only be acquired through methods 
as disinterested and objective as those of science. His philosophy is accord- 
ingly an attempt to apply such methods to the study of the self and its expe- 
riences manifested in action. So Blondel attempts to be at the same time 
“laboratory, changing substance, and observer” (p. 12). Though his method 
is a form of dialectic, he seeks to avoid logical abstractionism by placing first 
emphasis upon the observation of inner experience and action. In his chief 
book, L’ Action, the dialectic begins, in a manner suggestive of Descartes, by 
a refutation of skepticism. Next follows a ‘‘phenomenology of action” in 
five stages. (1) Although the orders of mathematics and physics are the- 
oretically irreconcilable, they are effectively combined and give fruitful results 
in the satisfaction of human needs by ‘“‘the subjective human act.” This 
latter is therefore more real than these sciences. (2) The ‘‘subjective human 
act” is transcendent in its control of antecedent organic conditions and 
creative in determination of subsequent events. (3) The freedom thus mani- 
fested is further revealed by the mind as it molds the body into a fit instrument 
for its needs. (4) The will proceeds to the mastery of physical objects 
external to the body, and finds its highest expression on this stage in art. 
(5) Since action is social, the will further realizes itself in the family, the 
nation, and humanity. But the individual will cannot long abide in any of 
these stages: it is forced on to make its adjustments with the universe, and 
is confronted by the ‘supreme option” between denial of God and infinite 
loss, and affirmation of God and infinite gain. The “action” described in 
this dialectic is not merely subjective human experience, but is at least an 
attribute of universal reality (p. 47). This fragmentary outline of course 
fails to give any impression, either of the richness of Blondel’s interpretation 
or of Mrs. Gilbert's lucid exposition of it. 

To those whose philosophical opinions are in the tradition of Bosanquet, 
Mrs. Gilbert’s criticisms will appear well taken. For instance, she praises 
Blondel’s constant endeavor to make ‘“‘action” a concrete, living whole,— 
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including God, nature, and man. He is especially successful in carrying out 
this endeavor in his interpretation of religious experience. But even in 
religion, and still more in other fields, he occasionally falls into abstract 
dualisms, and does not consistently maintain himself on the Bosanquet 
level of concreteness and individuality. Philosophers of other schools natu- 
rally will not agree to some of Mrs. Gilbert’s criticisms, but all will accord her 
high praise for the accuracy and clearness of her exposition. She evidently 
does not believe in philosophy as “‘the art of affixing labels,” and so does not 
say in what respects Blondel is and is not a Platonist, Thomist, Cartesian, 
neo-romanticist and pragmatist. She sets forth his “philosophy of action” 
itself, leaving the reader free to make his own classifications. It is long 
since the reviewer has read a monograph in which careful exposition and 
penetrating criticism are so happily combined and so readily distinguishable. 
WitiiAM KELLEY Wricat. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Conflict and Dream. By W. H. R. Rivers, with a Preface by G. E. Smita. 

New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923.—pp. xi, 195. 

At the time of Rivers’ death only two of a series of lectures on the Dream, 
twice given in Cambridge and twice repeated elsewhere, had been published. 
The substance of these lectures, edited by G. E. Smith, now appears under 
the above title. The book is a companion-volume to the author’s Instinct 
and the Unconscious, the principal thesis of which is, in the present volume, 
utilized for the explanation of the dream. 

Rivers’ attitude toward the dream and his psychology of it are out and out 
Freudian; his own contribution consists in a new method of dream-analysis, 
and a new set of conclusions concerning the significance and the associative 
mechanism of the dream. Psychoanalysis, he concedes, has a practical value 
for the diagnosis of the psycho-neuroses; but, he contends on excellent 
grounds that it is inadequate to the ‘scientific’ study of the dream. His own 
method is based on the assumption that ‘‘the latent thoughts which deter- 
mine the nature of the dream during sleep continue to be active on awakening, 
especially when this waking is only partial, and that the period between 
sleep and waking provides the fittest opportunity for the discovery of these 
thoughts.” Accordingly, in the ideal case, he, upon awaking, first records his 
dream, and then returns to the partial sleep and notes the thoughts which 
“provide the clue to the thoughts by which the dream has been determined.” 
The manifest content of the dream is later explained by reference to recent 
events, usually those of the preceding day. This method was employed 
not only by Rivers in the study of his own dreams, but also by his patients in 
the analysis of their dreams. They, however, fully discussed their conclusions 
with the author who, from his intimate knowledge of their circumstances and 
mental conflicts, was often able immediately to find clues which had escaped 
the patients themselves. 

The analyses obtained in this way do not, in the author’s opinion, reveal 
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any evidence of Freud’s process of displacement (Verschiebung) which, in the 
Freudian theory, is an essential factor in that larger process of ‘distortion’ by 
means of which the ‘censor’ is eluded. That the meaning of the manifest 
content is disguised from the dreamer is admitted; but the disguise results 
from the nature of the dream itself, from its ‘infantile character.’ For, the 
dream is, Rivers thinks, a regression to “‘an earlier form of mental functioning,” 
and the concealment of its latent meaning follows as a necessary consequence, 
There is, therefore, no need of evoking a ‘censor,’ and for the term ‘distortion’ 
that of ‘transformation’ is substituted. 

The author is also unable to accept Freud's view of the significance of the 
dream as a wish-fulfillment; it is rather, he says, an expression of a mental 
conflict. In support of his contention he is able to show that in many dreams 
wishes are in fact not fulfilled. A wish, it is true, may be revealed by analysis 
but ‘“‘there would be no occasion for a wish if there were not an obstacle of 
some kind to the attainment of the end to which the wish is directed.” 
Dreams, then, ‘‘are attempts to solve in sleep conflicts of the waking life.” 
The conflicts themselves derive from the numerous instinctive and acquired 
tendencies in man. It is, therefore, in Rivers’ opinion, wrong to suppose 
that the sexual instinct is the sole or even the dominant cause of dreams. 

The book is written in simple, non-technical language. The exposition 
suffers, however, from the fact that the author was himself not able to prepare 
the lectures for publication; it is needlessly repetitious, and it lacks continuous 
development. The value of the book for psychology is questionable. The 
Freudian influence in psychological thought is undoubtedly less than it was 
a few years ago; and although Rivers has purged the doctrine of some of its 
worst features, he has also, by the plausibility of his conclusions which differ 
so radically from those obtained by Freud with the same materials, weakened 
confidence in their common mode of attack. It is probable that his theory 
may be helpful in the diagnosis and treatment of the psycho-neuroses. 

H. P. Web. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


An Introduction to Reflective Thinking. By Co_umBta ASSOCIATES IN PHILOS- 

opHy. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923.—pp. 342. 

As might be inferred from its title, authorship, and sources, this book aims 
to stimulate the beginner’s interest in the nature of significant thinking by 
showing him concretely, in a few instances, how thought has gone about its 
work of solving problems. Chapter II takes the reader into the field of 
medicine, contrasting the procedure of ancient and modern diagnosis. Chap- 
ter III compares the Copernican with the Ptolemaic astronomy. Chapter V 
explains the reasoning involved in the Pythagorean proposition. Following 
chapters are based on illustrations taken from physics, biology, history, ethics, 
sociology, and law. The purpose throughout is to dwell on the fundamental 
principles which reflective thinking everywhere employs, and to make clear 
the increasingly successful results that are obtained by using those principles 
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more and more carefully and explicitly. As incidental to the main discussion 
many topics proper to a first book in philosophy or logic are at least touched 
upon; ¢.g., Classification, definition, the nature of cause, skepticism, Mill's 
experimental methods, deduction, induction, etc. In particular it should be 
said that although the book is full of admiration for the sciences, it is frank 
to confess the limitations of natural-scientific methods and freely proclaims 
the need for a somewhat different point of view when the estimation of values 
rather than the description of facts or events is in question. 

The Preface suggests that the book may be used for a first course in philos- 
ophy, or in connection with an introduction to science. Farther on it is 
jmplied that we are here offered a satisfactory substitute for the traditional 
manuals of logic. ‘‘In the course of the presentation much of the material 
which logic has treated in a formal way is shown in a setting so concrete 
and real as to bring it near to the actual thinking of the reader. . . . The 
older so-called formal logic seems strangely technical and remote to the 
student of the present day” (p. 16). The reviewer is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that formal logic has not yet outlived its usefulness, and that a book 
jike this Introduction to Reflective Thinking has value for purposes of reference 
or collateral reading rather than as a text-book. He is frankly skeptical 
about the desirability of “introductions to science.” The average college 
student is destined to be presented sooner or later to several of the sciences 
under the very competent auspices of those who teach them. Prior to more 
than a casual acquaintance with biology, history, or ethics, is he likely to 
profit logically from a discussion of evolution versus special creation, the 
critical versus the traditional view of the Old Testament, or Individualism 
versus Collectivism? As a text-book in logic the book yields too much to the 
modern tendency to neglect educational foundations out of eagerness to begin 


working on the superstructure. 
E, T. PAINE. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Ethics of Hercules. By RoBERT CHENAULT GIVLER. New York, Alfred 

A. Knopf, 1924.—pp. iii, 204. 

And now we have a physiological ethics, ethics in terms of extensor and 
flexor muscles, endocrine glands, and vital organs. ‘‘The traits of character,” 
we read in this book, ‘‘are more than skin-deep and brain-deep; indeed, 
they are more than muscle-deep: they are deep as the vital organs themselves” 
(p. 152). This book can scarcely be regarded as a serious contribution to ethics. 
One is tempted at first to wonder whether the author is not having a little 
fun with us—whether he is not trying to write a simon-pure behavioristic 
ethics as a ‘stunt’ to win the applause of youthful mechanists, and to arouse 
the zealots. The adjective ‘youthful’ is suggested by Professor Givler’s own 
remark that the mechanists are on the whole younger men than the vitalists! 
(p. 7). 

The main line of argument is sufficiently clear and straightforward. The 
meaning of all terms, abstract as well as concrete, consists in the action- 
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patterns they arouse in us. Logical antonyms arouse antagonistic action. 
patterns. So ‘good’ signifies an outgoing or extensor reaction and ‘bad’ a 
withdrawing or flexor reaction. The virtuous man is the relaxed, resilient, 
codrdinate individual and the vicious man either the muscularly flabby or 
the abnormally hypertonic organism. 

Yet the reader is convinced as he continues through the book that the author 
is seriously attempting to find in physiology a scientific basis for ethics. There 
is more than an indication toward the end, moreover, that he is at least 
coming within sight of the ethical problem. ‘‘Virtue,’’ he tells us, means 
that “energy is either being mobilized or expended to obtain what the organism 
considers to be a dependable good” (p. 134). Although Professor Givler does 
not explicitly raise the question of what is desirable or good he seems to 
regard some form of energism as the logical consequence of his exuberant 
behaviorism. ‘Extensor actions,’’ we are told, ‘‘bring more of the world of 
action within our range and even the thwarted man imaginatively explores 
the environment to find substitute stimuli to release his energy upon”’ (p. 126), 
“Only when a man’s actions result in enlarging his environment, and in pro- 
viding him with increasing opportunities for turning his wishes into wills, is he 
in the highest sense ethically free” (p. 185). But the further question remains, 
to be met by any ethical theory that pretends to completeness: What is the 
good of all this outgoing reaction? Why ought we to enlarge the scope and 
range of our action? A self-consistent physiological ethics would, I should 
suppose, have to hold that outgoing reactions were good because they con- 
tributed to the health, vital equilibrium and longevity of the organism. 
And if pressed further with the question of why life itself was good, could it 
do better than follow Spencer in pointing to the pleasure that normally 
accompanies vital well-being? When Professor Givler examines these and 
other possibilities in the way of theory and considers the difficulties of each, 


he will find himself well within the field of ethics. 
H. W. Wricat. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


Sidelights on Relativity. By A. E1nstetn, transl. by G. B. Jerrery and W. 

Perrett. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923.—pp. 56. 

This little book contains two beautifully written and well translated essays 
on two fundamental subjects closely connected with Relativity. They are 
entirely non-mathematical. 

The first essay represents an address delivered in 1920 in the University of 
Leyden and deals with the ‘‘ether and the theory of relativity."’ As originally 
conceived, the ether was something mechanical that had mass and could be 
pushed about by forces and set in motion. This view was given up by 
Lorentz in his elaboration of Maxwell's electromagnetic theory: as to ‘‘the 
Lorentzian ether, it may be said of it, in a somewhat playful spirit, that 
immobility is the only mechanical property of which it has not been deprived 
by H. A. Lorentz. It may be added that the whole change in the conception 
of the ether which the special theory of relativity brought about consisted 
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in taking away from the ether its last mechanical quality, namely, its im- 
mobility.” 

The ether in the general theory of relativity has two distinct functions: 
besides being the seat of electromagnetic fields, it guides matter in its mechan- 
ical behavior and is thus responsible both for the practical validity of Newton's 
laws of motion and for the phenomena of gravitation. The essay closes with 
the following words: ‘According to the general theory of relativity space 
without ether is unthinkable; for in such space there not only would be no 
propagation of light, but also no possibility of existence for standards of space 
and time (measuring-rods and clocks), nor therefore any space-time intervals 
in the physical sense. But this ether may not be thought of as endowed 
with the quality characteristic of ponderable media, as consisting of parts 
which may be tracked through time. The idea of motion may not be applied 
to it.” 

Is it only a curious coincidence that almost the same closing phrases occur 
in the Physics of Aristotle?! 

The second essay in the book is on ‘‘Geometry and Experience.” The 
author distinguishes sharply between ‘‘purely axiomatic geometry,’’ which 
can be neither true nor false but only consistent or inconsistent with its own 
fundamental postulates, and ‘‘practical geometry.’’ The latter concerns, 
not space itself, but a certain aspect of the behavior of physical bodies. 
“What do we wish to express when we say that space is infinite? Nothing 
more than that we might lay any number whatever of bodies of equal sizes 
side by side without ever filling space.” The author then shows how things 
may happen otherwise on a cosmical scale, so that the space of practical 
geometry may in reality be non-Euclidean and finite. 


E. H. KENNARD. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 


A Course in Philosophy. By GrorGe PERRIGO ConceR. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1924.—pp. xi, 603. 

An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy. With an Adaptation of the Poetics and 
a Translation of the ‘Tractatus Coislinianus.’ By Lane Cooper. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922.—pp. xxi, 323. 

The Philosophy of Religion. (Hodder and Stoughton’s Library of Philosophy 
and Religion.) By D. M1aLt Epwarps. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 
1924.—pp. 318. 

Codes of Ethics. A Handbook. By Epcar L. Heermance. Burlington, Vt., 
Free Press Printing Company, 1924.—pp. viii, 525. 

Idealism. As a Philosophical Doctrine. (Hodder and Stoughton’s Library 
of Philosophy and Religion.) By R. F. ALrrep Hoernié. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1924.—pp. 189. 
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Dynamic Psychology. By Dom Tuomas VERNER Moore. Philadelphia, 
London, Chicago, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1924.—pp. viii, 444. 

The Philosophy of Character. By EpGar Pterce. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1924.—pp. xi, 435. 

The Theory of Good and Evil. A Treatise on Moral Philosophy. Second 
Edition. By Hastincs RasHpatt. London, Oxford University Press, 
1924.—pp. xx, 312, and xv, 464. 

The Problem of Immortality. Studies in Personality and Value. By R, A, 
Tsanorr. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924.—pp. viii, 418. 

Mind as Behavior. And Studies in Empirical Idealism. By EpGar Artaur 
SINGER, Jx. Columbus, Ohio, R. G. Adams and Company, 1924.—pp. 
xii, 302. 

Textbook of Logic. By H. E. CunntncHam. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1924.—pp. x, 428. 

Principles of Psychotherapy. By Pierre JANET. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1924.—pp. viii, 322. 

The Fable of the Bees: or, Private Vices, Public Benefits. By BrRNARD 
MANDEVILLE. With a Commentary, Critical, Historical, and Explanatory, 
by F. B. Kaye. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1924.—pp. cxlvi, 412, 
and vi, 480. 

i Principles of Psychology. By J. R. Kantor. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 

1924.—pp. xix, 473. 

ii Ethics: Origin and Development. By Prince Kropotkin. New York, 

| Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1924.—pp. xvi, 349. 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By James H. Ryan. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1924.—pp. xvi, 399. 

An Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy. (Sankara School of Vedanta.) By 
KoOKILESWAR Sastri. Calcutta, Calcutta University Press, 1924.—pp. xv, 
194. 

Traité de Psychologie. Tome ll. Par Georces Dumas. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1924.—pp. 1173. 

Sociologie et Philosophie. Par Emme Durkuemm. Préface de C. Bovcté. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1924.—pp. xv, 142. 

Travaux du Laboratoire de Psychologie Experimentale de l'Université de 
Cracovie. Edités par W. Hemnricu. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1924.—pp. v, 391. 

La Relativité Philosophique. Par Haratp Hoérrpinc. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1924.—pp. vii, 296. 

Les Sacrements. Nouvel Essai de Psychologie Religieuse. Par GONZAGUE 
Truc. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. 185. 

La Déduction Relativiste. Par Emite Meyerson. Paris, Payot, 1925.—pp. 
xvi, 396. 

Fichte’s System der Konkreten Ethik. Von GrorG Gurivitsca. Tibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1924.—pp. 376. 

Die Grundgedanken der Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Rede, gehalten bei der 

- Kantfeier der Universitat Rostock am 31. Mai 1924. Von FRANZ ERHARDT. 
. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1924.—pp. 26. 
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Uber den Kantischen Idealismus. Nach der Rede gehalten zur Kantfeier 
in der Universitat Zirich. Von Witty Freytac. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 
1924.—PP- 37- 

Einleitung in die Mengenlehre. (Die Grundlehren der Mathematischen 
Wissenschaften, Band IX.) Zweite Auflage. Von Apo_F FRAENKEL. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1923.—pp. x, 252. 

















NOTES. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING BEHAVIORISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Miss Washburn, who has reviewed my Behaviorism and Psychology (in the 
Sept., 1924, issue of The Philosophical Review, pp. 529-30), is, of course, 
entitled to her opinions, such as that behaviorism will crumble under the 
application of the metaphysical searchlight, and that it is of no account to 
point out, as I have done, its incompatibility with the demands of the practical 
world (art, ethics, medicine, education, jurisprudence, religion, the social 
sciences); she is within her rights to criticize the book on the score of “a 
lack of discrimination between strong and weak arguments,” even though, 
probably owing to space restrictions, she gives no samples of this defect; but 
when she intimates that I am so naive as to argue that behaviorism “‘ must 
fail in jurisprudence because intentions [the essential thing in the eye of the 
law] are mental states, and the behaviorist rejects mental states,"’ I am led 
to believe that some time had elapsed between her reading of the book and 
the writing of the review; for on page 132 she will find the following passage: 
“The subterfuge that will possibly be resorted to by our innovators following 
the lead of Watson, viz., that the intention is nothing but a set of laryngeal 
movements, merely the particular expression of an implicit language habit, 
will hardly bear examination; for jurists insist that a declaration of intention 
is not necessarily indicative of the existence of an intention in the mind. If 
intention then consists of language habits, is there any reason why the implicit 
type of such vocal reactions should be more incriminating than the explicit 
movements? Similarly if intention is made out to be a bodily attitude of 
some kind or another, what, we may ask, is it that imposes upon a mere 
attitude such a heavy burden that a forbidden act committed without this 
i attitude is punishable either not at all or only mildly, while if the act is co- 
existent with the specific attitude, it incurs a penalty, in many cases, of a 
severe type? We blame a person for his state of mind in conjunction with the 
perpetration of a crime, because it is in that respect that he differs from an 
animal, viz., in understanding the consequences of his action, but surely the 
i act itself does not become fraught with greater gravity because of another | 
act or set of internal movements (bodily attitude) which may take place in 
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! the lower animal kingdom as well.” 

: If ‘‘this argument would not give the behaviorist a moment's uneasiness,” 
‘ 


I should be prepared to eliminate it in the second edition of the book, but the 
argument would have to be met, not merely dismissed with a gesture. Per- ) 


; 
haps Miss Washburn will not agree with me that it is more effective to combat 
¥ | an adversary with his own weapons and on his own territory; but it is precisely 
: because behaviorists appeal to practical life and snap their fingers at philos- ' 
tt ophy, that I have devoted more than a quarter of the book to showing that ! 
4 they are helpless in ‘these avowedly important fields of human endeavor. 
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Her own proposed line of attack on behaviorism, viz., that it cannot admit 
the existence of qualitative changes, suggests the query whether there is at 
bottom any change other than quantitative; and to her main contention 
that ‘‘there can be no qualities in the behavioristic universe,” I should imagine 
the behaviorist would reply ‘That's bully’ or ‘tant mieux,’ according to his 


cultural level or temperamental make-up. 
A. A. RoBack. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Careful consideration of the passage to which Mr. Roback draws my 
attention does not convince me that I have misrepresented him. Its essence 
seems to me to be that only a conscious process, a conscious intention, would 
be a satisfactory criterion of responsibility; I agree with the behaviorist 
that for practical purposes any kind of bodily movement would do as well. 
I am sorry if my review laid too much stress on those points where I found 
Mr. Roback’s treatment unsatisfactory, as compared with the many parts 
of his discussion which seem to me very valuable. If I have misunderstood 
him, the balance is evened by the fact that, judging by the last part of his 
note, he has completely failed to grasp the point of my argument about 


qualitative differences! 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


The recently organized Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Association held its first meeting at the University of California, November 
28 and 29, 1924. The meeting, attended by about twenty members, was 
devoted to a reading and discussion of papers. Professor H. C. Brown of 
Stanford University delivered an address: ‘‘The Material World—Snark or 
Boojum?” After the adoption of a constitution, officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical journals: 


THE JOURNAL OF PutLosopuy, XXI, 23: Charles F. Whitmore, The Scale 
of Esthetic Values; Henry Bradford Smith, A Further Note on Subalternation 
and the Disputed Syllogistic Moods.—24: Alexander A. Jascalevich, The 
Idea of Continuity in the History of Psychology.—25: E. R. Guthrie, Purpose 
and Mechanism in Psychology; Rexford Guy Tugwell, Economics and Ethics. 

THE JouRNAL OF RELIGION, IV, 6: Ernest De Witt Burton, Religion and 
Education; Shirley Jackson Case, The Religious Meaning of the Past; Lewis 
Hodous, A Chinese Premillenarian; George Cross, Christianity and Christology; 
Robert A. Ashworth, The Fundamentalist Movement among the Baptists; 
T. L. Harris, The Problem of Worship in American Protestantism. 

Tue Montst, XXXIV, 4: G. Mittag-Leffler, Number: An Introduction to 
the Theory of Analytic Functions; Henry Lanz, The New Phenomenology; 
Louis Arnaud Reid, Reason and Freedom; A. J. Snow, Newton's Objections 
to Descartes’ Astronomy; J. C. McKerrow, A New Natural Theology; 0. 
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Stapledon, The Problem of Universals; H. Wildon Carr, The Crucial Problem \ 
in Monadology; S. Klyce, The Foundations of Mathematics; Alan D. Camp. 
bell, The Role of Sequences in our Search for Truth. 
PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, XXI, 7: Abstracts of the Periodical Literature, 
—8: Abstracts of the Periodical Literature—II: General Reviews and” 
Summaries. y 
Tue New Pattosopny, XXVII, 4: R. W. Brown, Swedenborg’s Calcula. 
tions for the Magnetic Declination at Paris; Emanuel Swedenborg, A Philos 
opher’s Note Book. 
Tue PsycnoLocicaL Review, XXXI, 6: Z. Y. Kuo, A Psychology without © 
Heredity; F. H. Giddings, Stimulation Ranges and Reaction Areas; 3,” 
Kliiver, Psychological Sociological Types; John J. B. Morgan, The Nature of . 
Suggestibility; W. S. Hunter, The Symbolic Process; M. R. Neifeld, The” 
Ladd-Franklin Theory of the Black Sensation; J. F. Dashiel, Suggestions” 
towards the Reorganization of Courses in Psychology. 
BULLETIN DE LA Soci&té FRANCAISE DE Pui_osopare, XXIV, 1: M. 4” 
Aftalion, Les Fondements du Socialism. 
Revue Paosopmique, XLIX, 11-12: F£. Borel, A propos d’un traité de_ 
probabilités; M. Foucault, Les formes de la psychologie; R. Lenoir, Maing > 
de Biran; L. Hersch, Du déterminisme volontaire; G. Seailles, Le pluralisme” 
et la pensée contemporaine. w 
ZertscuriFt FUR PsycHotocir, XCVI, 1-2: Hans H. Keller, Uber den” 
Bekanntheits- und Fremdheitseindruck; Hans Kriiger, Uber die Unterschieds © 
empfindlichkeit fir Beleuchtungseindriicke; Hans Reichner, Uber farbige 
Umstimmung (Sukzessivkontrast) und Momentadaptation der Hiihner;” 
Antonin Prandtl, Die Rolle von Perseverationen und Bewusstseinslagen bei 
Willenshandlungen. 4 
Locos, VII, 3: M. De Franchis, L’estetica della matematiche; A. Banfe,~ 
Il naturalismo romantico del Guyau e le correnti del pensiero contemporaneo; ; 
L. Valli, Per la Croce e l’'Aquila di Dante; N. Abbagnano, Il problema dell’arte. 
Stup1 Firosorici £ Reticiost, IV, 4: G. Furlani, Scongiuri ed inni babilo 
nesi; E. Koenig, L’ideale della storiografia e la posizione d’Israele rispetto; 
A. Omodeo, Escatologia, cristologia e problemi storiografici; A. Bomucd, 
Postilla all’articolo del Prof. Omodeo; A. Pini, Psicologia e misticismo II. 
Revista pit Firosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XVI, 4: Mariano Cordovani, 
Oggettivita e trascendenza in S. Tommaso d’Aquino; Paolo Rotta, La dottrina 
dell’intelletto attivo in Aristotele nei suoi rapporti coll’intelligibile di Platone; 
Bohdan Rutkiewicz, 11 ‘‘cosmismo” del prof. J. S. Mackenzie; Emanuele — 
Ciaffardini, Le principali ricerche intorno alle fonti della ‘‘Tusculane”; 
Leone Tondelli, Esiste un’etica cristiana. 





